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FACTS ABOUT THE SOUTH 



Facts abont the Sonth of today are among the most interesting facts of 
human history. They record deeds accomplished, notable in themselves, given 
marked emphasis when compared with the results in activities in other parts 
of the country and of unparalleled significance when viewed against the appalling 
background of a generation ago. These facts cannot escape the attention of 
men of affairs, of statesmen, financiers, manufacturers, publicists and students 
of economics. They will stand forth, whether they bear upon the present or 
the immediate past, and they must be known if one would gain the right 
perspective from which to study the potentialities of the future. 

The material progress of the South during the past 10 years is strikingly 
illustrated by its production during that i)eriod of — 
103,639,000 500-pound bales of cotton, 
5,606,441,899 bushels of com, 
685,126,941 bushels of wheat, 
659,037,244 bushels of oats, 

120,000,000,000 feet of lumber, 
571,629,336 short tons of coal, 
263,839,252 barrels of petroleum, 
27,342,566 long tons of pig-iron, 
15,692,158 long tons of phosphate. 

In that period the South increased the capital invested in its cotton mills 
from $92,000,000 to $250,000,000, and nearly trebled the number of its spindles, 
having increased the 3,693,000 which it had in 1897 to 9,760,000 in 1906. During 
the same period the South built 15,901 miles of railroad, bringing its total mile- 
age to 64,035. It exported to foreign lands through its ports merchandise aggre- 
gating in value $4,978,000,000. 

Within the decade the South has made certain definite accomplishments, 
among which may be briefiy summarized the following as a few of the more 
striking facts: 

It has demonstrated beyond question its ability to increase its cotton produc- 
tion, when given a fair price for the staple, rapidly enough to meet the world's 
increasing needs. It has demonstrated that the domination, the practical 
monopoly, of the world's cotton trade is so firmly fixed in this section that all 
fear of successful rivalry for at least half a century to come may be dismissed 
from consideration. 

Ten years ago it was still a question open to discussion as to whether the 
South could successfully compete with New England in the manufacture of 
cotton goods. This question has been forever settled; conditions have been 
reversed, and it is now a question whether New England can compete with the 
South. 
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Within the decade every important problem confronting the iron and steel 
interests of the South has been solved. As in cotton, so in iron ; it is no longer 
a question whether Alabama can compete with Pennsylvania, but it is already 
seen that the time is coming when it will be a question whether Pennsylvania 
can compete with Alabama. At the beginning of this decade steelmaking in the 
South had not been proven a success. It is now admitted that Birmingham steel 
rails are the best made in America, and the Bessemer process, which so long 
gave to the Northern steel interests a supremacy over the South, is now being 
fast superseded in this country, in Germany and in England by the basic process, 
which has given Birmingham its pre-eminent quality of steel and for which the 
vast stores of ore in the South are adapted. It has been proven that this section, 
which did not have a steel industry 10 years ago and whose iron Interests were 
feeble and lacking capital, can assemble the raw materials at a cost which will 
enable it to produce iron and steel at $2 to $3 a ton cheaper than any other part 
of the world. The destiny of the South as one of the world's greatest centers in 
iron and steel and all the finished products of these industries has been settled. 

Within the decade the country has come to look upon the South as a main 
reliance for its supply of lumber, as it long has been the source of naval stores 
for this country and for much of the world. The comparatively humble begin- 
nings in furniture-making have expanded into a great industry, making North 
Carolina the chief rival of Michigan. 

Production of rice has increased from 96,800,000 pounds to more than 600,- 
000,000 pounds a year, following the demonstration of the fruitfulness of the 
prairie lands of Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas under irrigation and the ready 
adaptability of wheat-harvesting methods with the self-binding reaper to the 
harvesting of this cereal, once chiefly grown in the lowlands of the Carolinas 
and Georgia. 

The development of phosphate rock mining in Tennessee from 128,000 tons 
into more than 500,000 tons, adding to the output of South Carolina and Florida, 
has made a strong reinforcement of the South as the chief center of the world's 
phosphate interests. 

Within the same period Louisiana has taken rank as the dominant power in 
the world's sulphur market Connected with phosphate and sulphur interests 
is the development of the cottonseed-oil Industry, yielding important ingredients 
as the basis of fertilizer manufacture. These combinations have likewise been 
not an unimportant factor in inducing great packing interests of the West to 
establish themselves in the South, especially in Texas. 

The discoveries of oil in Texas and Louisiana and Indian Territory have 
developed a vast industry in the Southwest undreamed of 10 years ago. 

Energy long running to waste in the rivers whose source is in the Appalachian 
mountains is being utilized in hydro-electric work on a scale which is making 
the South the greatest center in America, if not in the world, for the develop- 
ment of hitherto unutilized water-powers for electrical energy. Even now over 
500,000 horse-power is under development at a cost of $40,000,000 to $50,000,000, 
and the indications point to the doubling and quadrupling of this. 

Probably the most far-reaching accomplishment of the last decade by the 
South has been the demonstration of its ability to improve its method of cotton- 
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marketing, and thereby lessen Its dependence upon the financial interests of other 
sections to such an extent as to practically assure a continuation of good and 
profitable prices for cotton. The influence of this upon the wealth of the South 
can scarcely be exaggerated. 

The trend of foreign trade through Southern ports has become one of the 
most clearly-marked economic changes in American business life. While South 
Atlantic ports are sharing in this outward movement, there is a vast concen- 
tration of railroad activity at Gulf ports. The far-sighted railroad people of 
the country recognize that foreign trade through South Atlantic and Gulf ports 
will fully tax all the facilities of track and rolling stock and terminal facilities 
which they can provide. 

These are but a few of the typical records of the remarkable advances made 
by the South, hardly known of by the mass of residents of other parts of the 
country, partaking of the nature of a startling discovery for individuals who 
make only occasional trips to the South, and scarcely comprehended in all its 
significance even by participants in it, or by men who make a point of keeping 
in practically daily touch with many of its manifestations. 

The careful student of year-by-year developments recognizes that mighty 
things have been wrought in the South in the past 10 years, and understands 
why on every side, in city, in town and in country, building improvements 
representing the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars are under way, 
first-class streets and rural highways are being made, sewerage and drainage 
systems, waterworks and electric-light systems are being installed, railroads are 
double-tracking and extending their lines, modem docks and terminal facilities 
are being built ; and, understanding these things, he sees why the call for labor, 
on the farm, in the field, in the factory, in the lumber camp and in the mine, is 
far in excess of the supply. 

CJomparison of the past 10 years with the 10 years preceding them adds to 
the interest of the exhibit made by the South. The mind naturally turns to the 
subject of cotton at the outset, especially as in the two decades the variations in 
the size of the crop and the price of the staple were among the most striking 
in its history. 

T1¥0 DBCADBS OF TBEB COTTON CROP. 

Bales. Value, not Bales. Value, not 

Year ended 500 pounds including Tear ended 600 pounds including 

Aug. 31. net. seed. Aug. 3L net. seed. 

1887 5,977,000 $296,957,221 1897 8,281,000 1827,547,874 

1888 6.516,000 833,526.606 1898 10,775.000 838,432.498 

1889 6.736,000 837,825,340 1899 10,940.000 282,772,974 

1890 6,888,000 363,884,496 1900 8,997.000 863.773.874 

1891 8.242.000 430.380.174 1901 9.991.000 494.667.585 

1892 8,526,000 396.478.538 1902 10.344.000 438,014,689 

1883 6,318,000 284,095,476 1903 10.274,000 480,770.282 

1894 7415.000 292.932,899 1904 9,682.000 617,501.548 

1895 9,480.000 288.918.503 1906 13,436.000 628.196,359 

1896 6,798,000 292,234.468 1906 10.919,000 641,720,435 

Total 72.596,000 $3,316,233,719 Total 103,639,000 $4,613,297,118 

In the first 10-year period under review — 1887 to 1896 — the annual crop 
ranged from 5,977,000 bales of 500 pounds each in 1887 to 9,480,000 bales in 1895, 
the smaller crop averaging ^9.68 a bale and the larger crop $30.47 a bale, the 
great decline in the price of cotton having commenced in 1890-91. In the second 
10-year period— 1897 to 1906— the range was from 8,281,000 bales in 1897, aver- 
aging 139.55, to 13,436,000 bales in 1905, averaging $46.75 per bale. The crop of 
9,682,000 bales in 1896 averaged $63.77 a bale, the record-breaking average price 
In 20 years. The lowest average price per bale in this 20-year period was $25.84 
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for the crop of 1806-1899, which aggregated 10,940,000 balets. In etndying the 
influence of cotton upon Southern prosperity, even though cotton is not so large 
a factor in Southern business life as it was before the development of industrial 
interests, it is well to bear in mind that there are only two periods in a hundred 
years of cotton growing in which prices have averaged less than 10 cents a 
pound. The flrst was between 1840 and 1849, in which cotton ranged at from a 
little over five and a half cents as the lowest average for a year to eight or 
nine cents, though in 1846-47 it averaged 11.21 cents. From that period of low 
prices, with its very marked effect upon Southern business conditions, prices 
quickly rallied to 11 and 12 cents and over. The next low-price period was 
between 1891 and 1901-02 in which in different years prices ranged from an 
average of 6 to 8.96 cents. As stated, these were the only two periods in the 
history of cotton growing in the South in which prices averaged less than 10 
cents, except in the year of 1885-86, in which the average was 9.44 cents a pound. 
Present prices must, therefore, be regarded as only a fair, normal average as 
compared with the history of this industry, and the rapid increase in the 
world's consumption of cotton, taken in connection with the scarcity of labor 
in the South, seems to guarantee that for many years to come there can be no 
reason for any serious decline in prices. While the difference in the price of 
cotton is not wholly responsible for the great changes in the assessed value of 
property in the South, yet its influence is so marked as to be a most 
important factor. During the decade between 1880 and 1890, in which cotton 
averaged over 10 cents a pound, the gain in the assessed value of property in 
the South was $1,600,000,000. During the next decade, in which cotton ruled 
for a greater part of the time at from six to eight cents a pound, the gain in 
assessed value was only 1780,000,000. The increase in the assessed value of prop- 
erty since 1900 and most of it since the advance in cotton in 1902 has been from 
15,457,553,031 to $8,025,050,496, or a total increase for seven years of $2,567,479,- 
463, as compared with a little over $2,300,000,000 for the 20-year period from 1880 
to 1899. 

During the past 10 years the aggregate production of cotton was 103,639,000 
bales, against 72,596,000 bales for the preceding 10-year period* a gain of 
31,043,000 bales, or 42.7 per cent. The aggregate value for the past 10 years was 
$4,613,297,118, compared with $3,316,233,719 for the preceding 10 years, or a 
gain of $1,297,063,399, equal to 39.1 per cent. The real difference in the import- 
ance of cotton to the South under the low prices prevailing between 1891 and 
1902 and the higher prices since can best be indicated by a comparison of six 
years ending with 1900 and the six years since then. In these two periods the 
production of cotton and the value, including seed, by years was as follows : 

Commercial crop. Value, Commercial crop. Value, 

Years. Bales. including seed. Years. Bales. including seed. 

1894-1895 9,901,251 $380,000,000 1900-1901 10,383,422 $534,000,000 

1895-1896 7,157,346 332,000,000 1901-1902 10,680,680 512,000.000 

1896-1897 8,757,964 368,000,000 1902-1903 10,727,559 552,000,000 

1897-1898 11,199,994 378,000,000 1903-1904 10,011,374 673,000,000 



jios^o-xoi,^ 11,274,840 323,000,000 1904-1905 13,565,885 683,000,000 

1899-1900 9,436,416 404,000,000 1905-1906 11,34B,989 715,000,000 

Total 57,727,811 $2,235,000,000 Total........ 66,714,909- $3,669,000,000 

Here is a gain in the last six years* cotton crops of over $1,430,000,000 com- 
pared with the preceding six. 

What it means for the South to hold a practical monopoly of the world's cot- 
ton production is not generally appreciated, nor is the potentiality of this fully 
grasped by the people of the South themselves. The value of our cotton exports 
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to Europe under the range of the fairer prices which have prevailed for the last 
five or six years annually exceeds the total gold production of the world, and the 
total value of the crop is far in excess of the combined output of all the gold and 
silver mines of earth. This, the richest possession which a beneficent Creator ever 
gave to any section of earth, is the great prize which the leading nations of the 
world for three-quarters of a century have struggled in vain to capture. The 
Importance of cotton to the South and to the world under the present range of 
prices, and which are less than the average for a century, is illustrated by com- 
paring the value of the cotton crop with the world's gold and silver output, which 
gives the following striking statistical story : 

VAIiUB OF COTTON CROP VS. GOLD AND SILrVBR PRODUCTION. 

Cotton, World's gold and silver production. 

Fiscal year. including seed. Calendar year. Gold. Silver, bullion value. 

1900-01 1534,000,000 1901 $254,676,000 ^00,000,000 

1901-02 512,000,000 1902 260,992,900 99,000,000 

1902-03 662,000,000 1903 296,048,800 93,000,000 

1903-04... 673,000,000 1904 326,527,200 99,000,000 

1904-06 683,000,000 1906 346,892,000 93,000,000 

1905-06 715,000,000 1906 400,000,000 115,000,000 

Total for 6 years. . $3,669,000,000 Total for 6 years $1,884,036,900 $599,000,000 

Total value world's gold and silver output for six years $2,483,036,900 

Total value cotton crop, including seed, for six years 3,669,000,000 

Excess of cotton value over gold and silver production for six years 11,185,963,100 

Comparing the value of raw cotton exported from the South with the world's 
production of gold, it will be seen that if during the last six years Europe could 
have gathered together every dollar of gold produced in all the mines of the 
earth and shipped it to the South it would still have fallen $200,000,000 short of 
paying Its debt to the South for raw cotton. Is it any wonder that the combined 
wealth of Europe is ever struggling to beat down the price of cotton to the lowest 
possible limit. Comparing the value of raw cotton exported with the world's 
production of gold for each of the last six years, we have the following table : 

VAIiUBS OF RAl^ COTTON EXPORTS AND OF GOLD PRODUCTION. 

Fiscal year. Exports of raw cotton. Calendar year. World's production of gold. 

mO-01 1317,816,429 1901 1264,676,000 

1901-02 284,279,190 1902 260,992,900 

1902-03 310,635,370 1903 296,048,800 

1903-04 376,076,776 1904 325,627,200 

19044J6 402,840,242 1906 346,892,000 

1905-06 401,005,921 1906 400,000,000 

Total $2,091,653,927 Total $1,884,036,900 

In six years the South's raw cotton brought back in gold or credits to the 
United States over $2,000,000,000, and to this could be added many millions for 
the exports of manufactured cotton and of cottonseed products. 

For some years there was a considerable decline in the attention given by 
the South to the production of grain and foodstuffs, but with a strong tendency 
of recent years toward a greater diversity in agriculture the South is getting • 
back, relatively, to the position which it held in 1860 in the raising of grain and 
live-stock. For many years after the war the South almost abandoned, as 
compared with conditions prior to 1860, the raising of its own food supplies, 
depending almost wholly on cotton, tobacco and sugar as its main crops. While 
giving increased attention to cotton production and greatly enlarging the average 
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annual yield, it is at the same time giving renewed attention to cereals and to 
live-stock. Between 1887 and 1896 the South raised an aggregate of 6,213,504,125 
bushels of com, wheat and oats, while for the 10 years ending with 1906 the 
production of these cereals increased by 737,101,959 bushels, equal to 11.8 per 
cent, the total being 6,950,606,084 bushels. 

GRAIN PRODUCTION IN nrWBNTY YBARS. 

Cora. 

, ^1887-1896. ^ r ]S97'19Qe. ^ 

States. Bushels. Values. Bu^beln. Valuet). 

Alabama 327,293,387 $172,484,799 358.13S.073 |206,H0JS6 

Arkansas 886,392,050 175,982,922 431,2S7.615 20l,17S,104 

Florida 50,186,993 32,363,941 63.S15.S00 35.817.393 

Georgia 339,817,147 192,424466 ^l,«60,4i)6 a53.92*.S&J 

Kentucky 740,784,036 280,549,368 783,683.573 335j03,m 

LouisUna 175,032,763 93,787,720 rJl,683.%l I^.ITT.SSO 

Maryland. 166,066.788 73,402,747 m,2feB.4li2 88,^,64^ 

Mississippi 297,560,951 152,997,528 3^2^059.153 181,660.126 

North Carolina 325,306,357 165,787,803 3&4.0^,m 306.323,557 

South Carolina 165,351,136 97,329,567 178.443,1^1 Il6a7«,031 

Tennessee 729,964,448 290,277,167 695.157.514 316.6ti7.a^^ 

Texas 731,346,823 342,655,309 l.OlT.MS.m 495.526.53:2 

Virginia 843,236,048 157,408,166 386,965.512 193.543.275 

West Virginia 156,661,968 75,470,036 193.S16.251 101, 907,579 

Total 4,933,888,896 $2,302,921,227 6,606,441,899 $2,860,437,412 

IITIieat. 

, ^1887-1896. ^ 

States. Bushels. Values. 

Alabama a.... 11,446,357 $U,527,682 

Arkansas 16,997,962 13,603^49 

Georgia 18,413,816 17,666,804 

Kentucky 104,396,810 76,627,301 

Maryland. 70,623,417 67,419,458 

Mississippi 2,276,324 2,272,061 

North Carolina 46,426,919 39,101,910 

South Carolina 9,628,744 9,412,837 

Tennessee 82,761,909 63,856,934 

Texas 61,227,186 39,228,476 

Virginia 65,670,831 51,941.834 

West Virginia 36,688,413 28,592,731 

Total 615,447,777 $411,250,167 



Bushels. 


Values. 


8,164,936 


$7,838,140 


21,734329 


16,368,980 


26,714,439 


26,006,599 


101,946,0« 


78479,344 


120,907,726 


94,093,945 


274,828 


242,522 


46,132,074 


42,102,929 


17.752,096 


18,930,496 


97,399,261 


79,970,066 


121,120,424 


*'9J1'^ 


80,128,262 


64,616,193 


43,862,028 


36,088,480 



686,126,941 $669,438,961 



Oats. 

f ^1887-1596.-^ ^ 

States. Bushel 9. Vnhjcia. 

AlalMima 47.103.O9a |S4.172.153 

Arkansas e3.9f73.824 20.931,418 

Florida 5.763.785 3,371,363 

Georgia 67,056,599 35.204,990 

Kentucky &8,S62,&42 31.259,122 

Louisiana 6,264,475 &,4«1,G04 

Maryland. 30,5^,0^ 6.883.831 

Mississippi 30,O16.S6E 15.&3TpO&4 

North Carolina 66.030.13& 38.em,203 

South Carolina 3S.797,fln 21,496,738 

Tennessee S2.144.327 28,043.182 

Texas 141.830.080 55,210,928 

Virginia 77.441.301 27,306.929 

West Virginia 3f?,3l9,072 Kij_>9 ?Ki) 

Total 764,167,463 $310,668,146 



Bushels. 


Values. 


34,885,212 


$17,087,890 


50,410^71 


19,339,330 


4A78,843 


2,429,200 


45,190,961 


23,344,376 


65,993,224 


22,160,698 


5,471,724 


2,406,466 


12,459,343 


4,106,863 


18.384,841 


9,100,639 


40,676,491 


18,130,340 


34,357,513 


18,291,366 


41,077,806 


14,647,242 


238,948,787 


93,769.809 


42,759,093 


16,664,196 


24,243,236 


9,022,400 



669,037,244 $269,490,804 



With the increased attention now being given to grain-growing, more and 
more energy is being expended upon the raising of fruits and early vegetables — 
an 4ndustry which is beginning to make much of the South a market garden and 
an orchard, not only for supplying its own needs, but for supplying the ever- 
increasing requirements of the North and West 
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RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED IN TWENTY YEARS. 

Marked as has been the advance In the production of cotton, the growth In 
Its manufacture has been even more rapid. The consumption of American cotton 
in Southern mills and the "takings" in Northern mills show that in the 10-year 
period ending with 1896 the total was 6,404,358 bales at Southern mills and 
18,291,206 bales at Northern mills, while during the past 10 years the total 
was 17,287,636 bales at Southern mills, a gain of 10,883,278 bales more than in 
the first decade, and 20,919,384 bales at Northern mills, or only 2,628,278 bales 
more than In the first decade. Southern mills, as shown by these figures, made 
an increase in total consumption more than four times as great as the gain in 
Northern mills. 



AMBRICAN COTTON USBD IN AMBRICAN SIIIiIiS. 

(Commercial Bales.) 



Southern Northern 
mills. mills. 



Year ended 
Aug. 31. 

1887 401,452 1,710,080 

1888 456,090 1,804,993 

1889 479,781 1,785.979 

1890 546,894 1,799,258 

1891 604,661 2,027,362 

1892 686,080 2,190,766 

1893 743,348 1,687,286 

1894 718,513 1,601,173 

1895 862,838 2,083,838 

1896 904,701 1,600,271 

Total 6,404,358 18,291,006 



Year ended Southern Northern 

Aug. 31. mills. mills. 

1897 1,042,671 1,804,680 

1898 1,231,841 2,211,740 

1899 1,399,399 2,190,096 

1900 1,597,112 2,068,300 

1901 1,620,931 1,967,570 

1902 1,937,971 2,050,774 

1903 2,000,729 1.967,635 

1904 1,919,252 2,026,967 

1905 2,163,505 2,282,145 

1906 2,374,225 2,349,478 

Total 17,287,636 20,919,384 



In 20 years the advance in consumption in Southern mills was from 401,452 
bales in 1887 to 2,374,225 bales in 1906, a gain of 1,972,773 bales, or 491 per cent' 
The increase at Northern mills for the same period was from 1,710,080 bales in 
1887 to 2,349,478 bales in 1906, or a gain of only 639,398 bales, or 37 per cent 
In 1890 the consumption of cotton in Southern mills for the first time passed the 
half-million-bale mark, in 1897 it passed the million mark, in 1900 the million- 
and-a-half mark, in 1903 the two-million mark, and in that year, as well as in 
1906, the consumption of American cotton by Southern mills was greater than 
the "takings" by* all the other mills in the rest of the country. In the Northern 
mills, on the other hand, there have been frequent fluctuations, the most notable 
declines having been in 1889, 1893, 1894, 1896, 1901 and 1903, the "takings" In 
the latter year having actually been 223,131 bales less than the "takings" In 1892. 

Great as are the South's natural advantages for cotton-manufacturing, they 
do not excel the advantages which this section enjoys for the manufacture of 
Iron and steel. It is true that the South's strategic position in iron and steel 
is confined to a comparatively limited area as compared with cotton-manufac- 
turing, which can be profitably carried on everywhere from Maryland to Texas 
and Oklahoma. The remarkable progress made In the development of the iron 
Interests of the South between 1880 and 1890 was materially checked, in part 
by the general business conditions following the Baring failure and the panic 
of 1893, but very largely by the shifting of the currents of trade through the 
discovery of the Mesabi region and the rapid exploitation of Mesabl ores, result- 
ing in concentrating at Pittsburg the strongest forces in the world's Iron and 
steel trade. Halted for a time as the South's metallurgical development was by 
the discovery of Mesabi ores and the reduction in the cost of transportation from 
Lake Superior to Pittsburg by reason of the Sault Ste. Marie canal, there has 
been a complete change and conditions have now come about which insure a 
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rapidity of development of the iron and steel business in the South far greater 
than could have been anticipated a few years ago. The world has come to a 
full acceptation of the fact that this section has at least one-half of the known 
iron ores of the United States, that it has at least sufficient iron ore to duplicate 
tlie entire iron and steel industry of Europe and America. Following the realiza- 
tion of these facts, which are of such striking importance because of the growing 
appreciation of the scarcity of ores to meet the world's demands, many millions 
of dollars are being expended in the development of the iron and steel interests 
of the South, especially in the Alabama district. Enlargement of the operations 
of the two leading companies in Alabama is now being made on a plan which 
the officials of these companies state will involve an expenditure in the next few 
years of from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000. Other companies are improving their 
plants, and, while not on so large a scale, they are in the aggregate spending 
vast sums in modernizing their equipment and in building new and up-to-date 
furnaces. Alabama Is entering upon a period of development in iron and steel 
which promises to give to that State a growth somewhat rivaling the marvelous 
expansion in the same industries in Pennsylvania during the last quarter of a 
century. Alabama is today making about as much pig-iron as Pennsylvania made 
a quarter of a century ago. Considering the momentum of the world's business 
development, the great difference in wealth and in the consumption of iron and 
steel, it ought to be possible for Alabama to accomplish as much in the next 15 
years as Pennsylvania has done in the last 25. Even should its industrial 
growth only equal that of Pennsylvania's since 1880, it will bring about a creation 
of wealth and a volume of business 10 times as great as at present 

In 1897 the South produced 1,913,346 tons of pig-iron. By 1906 this had 
increased to 3,467,216 tons. The toal production of the South for the last 10 years 
was 27,342,566 tons, which is 12,486,835 tons more than the aggregate produc- 
tion between 1887 and 1896, or a gain of 84 per cent The increase during the 
next 10 years, already assured by virtue of the vast expenditures now being made 
for the enlargement of iron production, must of necessity be greater than during 
the last 10. We are quite safe, therefore, in counting upon the South making in 
1916 as a minimum 7,500,000 tons of pig-iron, against 3,467,000 in 1906. The total 
production of the South during the last 10 years of 27,3^,566 tons is almost 
exactly 2,000,000 tons more than the production of the entire country in 1906. 

PIG-IRON SIADES. 

(Tons of 2240 Pounds.) 

1887 829,854 3897 1,913,34« 

1888 1,0U,480 1898 2,083,726 

1889 1,398,841 1899 '. 2,360.554 

1890 1,744,100 1900 2,604,671 

1891 1,708,966 1901 2,578,864 

1892 1,890,167 1902 3,034,124 

1893 1,567,299 1903 3,337,079 

1894 1,268.425 1904 2,743,313 

1895 1,702,088 1905 3,219,673 

1896 1,834,451 1906 3,467,216 

Total "14,955,731 Total 27,342,566 

It has been estimated that the total known ore supply of the world is not 
equal to 40 years* consumption. New sources of ore supplies must of necessity 
be found. It Is quite certain that somewhere there will be vast uncoverings of 
new ore deposits to meet the world's necessities. At the present rate of consump- 
tion the world will use up more iron ore in the next 10 or 12 years than it has 
used from the beginning of recorded history up to the present time. These facts. 
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taken In connection with the rapid increase in the value of iron ores in the Lake 
Superior district, give some conception of the great wealth to be created in the 
South when the iron ores of this section, which now sell at from two to three cents 
a ton in the ground, shall advance to a parity with the Lake Superior ores, which 
command about $1 a ton in the ground. It is true that the Southern ores are not 
quite so high in metallic iron as the Lake Superior ores, but the general average 
of the latter is every year declining. Moreover, Lake Superior ores have to be 
hauled 1000 to 1500 miles to meet the coke, while Southern ores are in many cases 
almost within rifle shot of the coal mines, which much more than offsets the dif- 
ference in the metallic contents and gives to the South a great superiority. 

COALr PRODUCTION. 

States. (Tons of 2000 Pounds.) 1887-1896. 1897-1906. 

Alabama 41,779,070 96,402,«05 

Arkansas 4,524,965 16,481,532 

Georgia 2,560,879 3,297,765 

Kentucky 28,355,437 62,450,231 

Maryland 36,572,212 48,452,158 

North Carolina 104,681 138,771 

Tennessee 21,750,200 42,561,835 

Texas 2,647,474 9,861,532 

Virginia 9,632.133 29,762,479 

West Virginia 89,566,966 263,220,228 

Total 236,494,017 571,629.336 

Due in part to the heavy shipments of coal from the South to other sections, 
and in part to the vast increase in manufacturing and railroad interests, the pro- 
duction of coal in the South has made astonishing gains. The output of Southern 
mines in 1900 was 84,000,000 tons, as compared with 42,000,000 tons as the entire 
bituminous output of the United States in 1880. During the last 10 years the total 
coal mined in the South was 571,629,336 tons. In that period West Virginia mined 
42,000,000 tons more than the total Southern output between 1887 and 1896. Com- 
paring the last 10 years with the preceding 10-year period, Texas made an advance 
from 2,647,474 tons to 9,861,532 tons, or 272 per cent ; Arkansas from 4,524,965 
tons to 16,481,532 tons, or 264 per cent. ; Virginia from 9,632,133 tons to 29,762,478 
tons, or 208 per cent, and Alabama from 41,779,070 tons to 95,402,805 tons, or 128 
per cent 

These facts, broadly characteristic of the trend of things agricultural, manu- 
facturing and mining in the South, are a hint of the facts condensed in the accom- 

BIRD'S-BTB STATISTICS OF SOUTHERN PROGRBSS. 

1880. T?W. 1900. 1906. 

Capital In cotton mills $21,000,000 fOO ,0(W ,000 ^112,837,000 $250,000,000 

Number of spindles 667,000 1,T1S.OOO fi.SfiTOrK) 9,760,000 

Cotton bales used 225,000 546.W» l,5!+7,nrH0 2,374,000 

Value of cotton crop, excluding seed $313,696,000 1390,000.000 $363.77:?.'HX» $641,720,000 

Pig-iron made, tons.. 397,000 2,600.000 2,G04,i:h>0 3,467,000 

Coal mined, tons 6,000,000 51.200,000 49,04«>m)0 84,111,000 

Lumber products, value $39,000,000 190,700.000 SlSSJM.fKM) $300,000,000 

Capital in manufacturing $257,000,000 $559,000,000 n.lf^S.OOti.iHX) f 2,000,000,000 

Value of manufactures $457,000,000 5917JS9,O00 (l,4?j3.64^ax>0 $2,500,000,000 

Value of exports $261,000,000 $306,000,000 $4Ri.i;M ,'W^ $642,032,000 

Railroad mfteage 20,600 42.900 :i-,vJO 64,000 

Farm products, value $660,000,000 $773,000,000 $1,271,654,000 $2,000,000,000 

Property, assessed value $3,051,175,000 $4.ElO,ft^.f]00 $5,457,553,000 $8,025,000,000 

Capital in cotton-oil mills $3,800,000 JU 800,000 $34,450,000 $90,000,000 

Number of cotton-oil mills 45 119 369 800 

Phosphate mined, tons 211,377 ETfl.4M 1,490,000 1,970,000 

Coke production, tons 397,776 2,535 .470 5,799,000 9,000,000 

Petroleum, barrels 179,000 498,632 17,094,000 32,000,000 

panying tahle, giving a bird's-eye view of progress in a little more than a quarter 
of a century. 
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BA8I8 OF THE GREAT REVIVAL. 

In 1880 the North and West were flushed and buoyant with unprecedented 
prosperity. Their railroads were burdened with trafllc. The capital and energy 
of the East, which had for years been employed in the greatest and most profit- 
able undertaking which ever fell to the lot of any nation — ^the building up and 
"outfitting" of the mighty West — found its fullest fruition in the burst of activity, 
beginning with 1879 and 1880, following specie resumption and the enormous 
demand from Europe for wheat and corn. Millions poured Into the West had 
been returned with millions of profit to bankers, to manufacturers, to landowners 
and to merchants. Rich beyond anything hitherto known was the condition of the 
North and West. 

On the other hand, the South was still in direst poverty. The appalling finan- 
cial losses of the war and of the dark days of reconstruction's fearful curse could 
be counted in the billions. In 20 years the true value of property in the rest of 
the country had increased from $9,873,401,960 to $36,137,000,000, a gain of $26,- 
263,598,040, or 266 per cent, while in the South, even including Texas, which 
suffered less from the war and which was being rapidly developed by immigra- 
tion, the increase was only from $6,286,214,108 to $7,505,000,000, or a gain of but 
$1,218,785,892, or 19 per cent, as compared with an increase of 78 per cent in its 
wealth in the 10 years before the war. Contrast this gain in the North and West 
in that 20-year period of over $26,000,000,000 with the South's $1,200,000,000, and 
we get some appreciation of the absolute stagnation in the South, and at the same 
time a conception of the marvelous expansion of other sections. 

But the South's money loss was less important than the loss by death, by per- 
manent invalidism and by emigration of hundreds of thousands of Its ablest men — 
the men who before 1860 ranked among its foremost leaders in every branch of 
business and in every profession. In addition to the 200,000 or 300,000 men, the 
very pick and flower of the South, lost to this section by war or by permanent 
invalidism, there has been the added loss of 2,500,000 Southern-born people, who, 
forced by the conditions prevailing after the war, emigrated from that secti<m. 
And this 2,500,000 does not include the hundreds of thousands who went from the 
Central South Into Florida and Texas and Arkansas, but people who went entirely 
outside of the South, and to whose energy is largely due the building up of many 
other sections. No other country on earth, unless It be Ireland, was ever so 
drained of Its population. No other country gave to such an extent of Its very 
lifeblood to its own impoverishment and the building up of other sections already 
strong and opulent. This loss. If stated in the figures of political economists, 
would represent from $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000, but it is a loss which really 
no statistics can fully express. Facing these conditions, with its financial pres- 
tige almost ruined by the unscrupulous swindling of dishonest Legislatures which 
owed their existence to the evils of reconstruction, without strong friends in the 
centers of finance, poor at home and discredited abroad, while the financial and 
business powers of America and Europe were allied for the development of the 
West in order to make profitable their enormous investments in railroads and 
land grants, the South's condition was, indeed, discouraging. But brave hearts 
took up the work, and the South of today should give all honor to the men who led 
it out of poverty into prosperity. Study the history of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, and you will find the story of the men who, in season and out of season, 
amid discouragements scarcely realized now, with unfiagging zeal worked for the 
South's upbuilding. When leaders in political economy and finance said that the 
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South could neTer become an important center of cotton mannfacturing, and even 
made some Southern people believe their doctrines, these men, sometimes blindly, 
perhaps, but always full of hope, went ahead steadily building mills or preaching 
the gospel that "mills must come to the cotton." When every furnace fire lighted 
in Alabama was proclaimed as but another waste of misguided capital, these 
same men continued to produce iron and ship it to the North or to Europe, or to 
proclaim the day when Alabama would dominate the world's markets with its iron 
and steeL Every mill which turns the South's cotton into the finished goods and 
gives employment to hitherto idle hands, every ton of iron made, is a tribute to 
the men who a quarter of a century ago, in field, in factory, in mine, in the press 
and on the rostrum, began to fight the South's battle for industrial freedom. 

With such conditions as these before us must we study the record of progress 
made by the South and compare its advancement with the growth of the North 
and West. To have predicted in 1880 that in the next 10 or 20 years the South 
would develop its agricultural, industrial and railroad interests as rapidly as the 
country at large would have been deemed too absurd to discuss, but investigation 
proves that what would then have been considered the talk of a visionary enthusi- 
ast was more than realized. Indeed, the progress of the South as measured by 
the percentages of gain has actually been more rapid than of the rest of the 
country. And who shall set the measure of what shall be done in the future? 



AGRICULTURE A SHEET ANCHOR. 

It was to be expected that the soil would be the first resort of the South in 
efforts at recuperation from the drains of war. Nothing else practically remained. 
Conditions were wholly unfavorable to railroad and industrial improvements. 
But who could have safely predicted 26 years ago the point now reached, where 
the returns from farm investments in the South are greater than those in other 
parts of the country? Who could have imagined that the value of the products 
of Southern agriculture, reaching in 1906 $2,000,000,000, would in that year be 
$450,000,000 greater than the total value of all the agricultural products of the 
United States in 1880 excepting the South? In that year there were 33,000,000 
people in the country outside of the South, and the value of the agricultural prod- 
ucts, the South not included, was $1,550,000,000, while in 1906, with 25,900,000 
people, the value of the South's agricultural products was over $2,000,000,000. 

SOUTHBRX AGRICULTURAL PROORBSS IX TTITBXTY YBARS. 

, Farm Values. » Value of Farm Products. 

States. 1880. 1900. 1880. 1900. 

AlalNima $106,531,307 $179,399,882 $56,872,994 $91,387,409 

Arkansas 99,359,577 181,416,001 43,796,261 79,649,490 

District of Columbia 3,792,501 U,535,376 514,441 870,247 

Florida 27,902,481 53,929,064 7,439,392 18,309,104 

Georgia 143,158,308 228,374,637 67,028,929 104,304,476 

Kentucky 858,703,832 471,045,856 63,850,155 123,266,785 

Louisiana 76,770,547 198,536,906 42,883,522 72,667,302 

Maryland 187,157,266 204,645,407 28,839,281 43,823,419 

Mississippi 122,016,268 204,221,027 63,701,844 102,492,283 

North Carolina 164,286,737 233,834,693 51,729,611 89,309,638 

South Carolina 84,079,702 153,591,159 41,108,112 68,266,912 

Tennessee 259,456,170 341,202,025 62.076,311 106,166,440 

Texas 256,084,364 962,476,273 65,204,329 239,823,244 

Virginia 247,476,536 323,515,977 45,726,221 86,548,545 

West- Virginia 153,688,725 203,907,349 19,360,049 44,768,979 

Total South $2,290,364,321 $3,951,631,632 $660,131,452 $1,271,654,273 

Total United States $12,180,501,5^ $20,439,901,164 $2,212,540,927 $4,717,069,973 

Note.— In comparisons in this table of figures for 1880 and 1900, those for Alaska and 
Hawaii are not included in the general totals for the United States. 
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The total farm values of the South increased from $2,290,364,321 in 1880 to 
$3,951,631,632 in 1900, or by $1,661,267,311, an advance of 72 per cent The gain 
In the whole country was from $12,180,501,538 to $20,439,901,164, or 67 per cent, 
being a considerably smaller percentage of gain than the South. 



DfOOBII] OF SOUTHKRlf FARHS COBIPARED "WITH OTHBR SECTIOlfS. 



Gross value 
of products not 
fed to stock. 

States. 1399. 

Alabama $81,291,719 

Arkansas 66,076,620 

District of Columbia. 846,967 

Florida 16,190,474 

Georgia 92446,676 

Kentucky 102,138,265 

Louisiana 66,138,832 

Maryland 36,053,629 

Mississippi 90,743,668 

North Carolina 79,200,748 

South Carolina 62,630,362 

Tennessee 87,736,130 

Texas 209,346,434 

Virginia 73,646,736 

West Virginia 36,608,119 

Total South $1,099,692,248 

Connecticut $22,098,948 

Maine 27,265,609 

Massachusetts 34,033,664 

New Hampshire 15,919,078 

Rhode Island 6,364,724 

Vermont 21,994,302 

Total $126,676,226 

Pennsylvania $150,861,830 

New Jersey 36,062,609 

New York 181,841,420 

Total $367,746,869 

Illinois $263,762,431 

Indiana 156,980,796 

Ohio 200,820,776 

Total $620,654i003 

Iowa $263,388,488 

North Dakota 63,964,104 

Minnesota 127,969,824 

South Dakota 62,706,199 

Total $498,017,615 

Kansas $161,154,292 

Missouri 161,344,610 

Nebraska 124,670,856 

Total $447469,758 

Total U. 8 $3,742,129,357 









Per cent 








of net 






Net value of 


value of 


Paid 


Paid for 


products not 


products 


for labor. 


fertilisers. 


fed to stock. 


of value 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


of farms. 


$4,314,460 


$2,699,210 


$74,377,969 


41.4 


3471,090 


172,610 


62,733.020 


34.6 


197,420 


22,600 


626.937 


6.2 


1,468,290 


763,120 


13.969,064 


23.9 


7,244,520 


6,738.620 


79.162,636 


34.6 


6,613,330 


908,260 


94,616,675 


20.0 


10,692.710 


1,076,890 


64,369,232 


27.8 


6,716,520 


2,618,890 


26,719419 


13.0 


3,917,256 


932,098 


86,894.304 


42.0 


6,444,960 


4,479,030 


69.276,768 


29.6 


6,107,100 


4,494,410 


61.928,862 


^.8 


4,730,870 


896,070 


82,107,690 


24.0 


12,331,906 


124,716 


196.889,813 


20.4 


7,790.720 


3,681,790 


62.073.226 


19.1 


2.041.660 


406,270 


34,161.289 


16.7 


$81,781,201 


$28,906,464 


$988,906,693 


26.0 


$4,103,420 


$1,078,240 


$16,917,288 


15J0 


2,667,260 


819,680 


23,778,669 


19.3 


7,487,280 


1,820.600 


26,226,684 


13.7 


2,304,620 


367.980 


13,246,678 


15.8 


1,032,360 


264,140 


4,068,224 


14.8 


8,133,140 


447,066 


18,414,097 


16.9 


$20,727,980 


$4,297,705 


$101,650,640 


16.8 


$16,647,730 


$4,686,920 


$129,518,180 


12.3 


6,720,030 


2,166,320 


26,167.269 


13.7 


27402,130 


4,493.060 


150,246.240 


14.0 


$50,469,890 


$11,344,290 


$306,931,679 


13.2 


$22,182,650 


$830,660 


$240,739,221 


12.0 


9,686,640 


1,563,710 


144,741,646 


14.7 


14,602,600 


2,696,470 


183,622,706 


15.3 


$46,370,690 


$6,079,840 


$669,103,478 


13.5 


$16,375,670 


$337,190 


$246,675,628 


13.4 


9,207,220 


13,866 


44,743,029 


17.6 


16,667.820 


251420 


111.060,884 


14.0 


6,528,070 


12,940 


47,164,189 


16.8 


$47,768,780 


$616,106 
$268,360 


$449,633,730 
$150,093,022 


14.1 


$10,792,910 


17.8 


9,803,610 


370,630 


161,170,370 


14.6 


7,399,160 


153,080 


117,118,616 


15.6 


$27,996,680 


$792,070 


$418,382,008 


16.8 


$367,391,830 


$63,430,910 


$3,331,806,617 


16.2 



While the farm InTestment in the rest of the country yielded in 1900, accord- 
ing to the census, a little more than 14 per cent, the South's farm investment of 
13,951,631,632 yielded 25 per cent 
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The percentage of Income from farm capital investment by States was as 
follows : 



States. Per cent. 

Mississippi 42 

Alabama 41.4 

Georgia 34.6 

Arkansas 34.5 

South Carolina 33.8 

North Carolina 29.6 

Louisiana 27.3 

Tennessee 24 

Florida 23.9 

Texas 20.4 

Kentucky 20 

Virginia 19.1 

West Virginia.... 16.7 

Maine 19.8 

Vermont 16.9 

North Dakota 17.5 

These figures show a remarkably high average for the South as compared 
with other sections, and indicate how much greater in proportion to capital 
invested in agriculture the returns are in this section than elsewhere. 



States. Per cent. 

Kansas 17.3 

South Dakota 15.8 

Nebraska 15.6 

Ohio , 15.3 

New Hampshire 15.3 

Connecticut 15 

Rhode Island 14.8 

Indiana 14.7 

Missouri 14.6 

New York 14 

Massachusetts 13.7 

New Jersey 13.7 

Iowa 13.4 

Pennsylvania 12.3 

Illinois 12 



INCHBASB IN VAIiUB OF FARM PROPBRTIBS. 

Value of lands and Value of implements 

improyements. and machinery. Value of live-stock. 

States. 1880. 1900. 1880. 1900. 1880. 1900. 

Aabama $71,954,648 $134,618,183 13,788,978 $8,675,900 $23,787,681 $36,105,799 

Arkansas 74,849,655 135,182,170 4,637,497 8,750,060 20,472,425 37,483,771 

District of Columbia. 3,632,403 11,273,990 36,798 136,060 123,300 125,326 

Florida 20,291,835 40,799,838 689,666 1,963,210 6,920,980 11,166,016 

Georgia 111,910,540 183,370,120 5,317,416 9,804,010 25,930,352 35,200,507 

Kentucky 299,298,631 382,004,890 9,734,634 16,301,860 49,670,567 73,739,106 

Louisiana 58,989,117 141,130,610 5,435,525 28,536,790 12,345,905 28,869,506 

Maryland 165,503,341 175,178,310 5,788,197 8,611,220 15,865,728 20,855,877 

Mississippi 92,844,915 152,007,000 4,885,636 9,556,805 24,285,717 42,657,222 

North Carolina 135,793,602 194,655,920 6,078,476 9,072,600 22,414,659 30,106,173 

South Carolina 68,677,482 126,761,530 3,202,710 6,629,770 12,199,510 20,199,859 

Tennessee 206,749,837 265^50,750 9,061,863 15,232,670 43,651,470 60,818,605 

Texas 170,468,886 691,773,613 9,051,491 30,125,705 76,563,987 240,576,955 

Virginia 216,028,107 271,578,200 5,495,114 9,911,040 25,953,316 42,026,737 

West Virginia 133,147,175 168,295,670 2,699,163 5,040,420 17,742,387 30.571,259 

Total South $1,836,540,174 $3,073,780,794 $75,896,164 $167,348,120 $377,927,983 $710,502,718 

Total U. S $10,197,096,776 $16,614,647,491 $406,520,055 $749,775,970 $1,576,884,707 $3,075,477,703 

In the 20-year period 1880 to 1900 the value of farm lands with improvements 
increased 67 per cent in the South and 62 per cent, in the whole country ; of 
Implements 120 per cent in the South and 84 per cent in the whole country, and 
of live-stock 88 per cent in the South and 95 per cent in the whole country. 

The war almost swept from the face of the earth in all portions of the South 
cattle, sheep and swine raised for food purposes, and recovery from that loss 
has not even yet been made. In 1860 the South had 8,542,457 neat cattle, or more 
than 50 per cent of all in the country ; 6,094,572 sheep, or more than 26 per cent 
of the total, and 18,282,311 swine, or more than 54 per cent of all in the United 
Btates. These figures indicate something of the attention which the South was 
giving to well-rounded agriculture, for connected with the raising of live-stock 
was a very large development of grain-growing. In 1900 the 15,065,692 neat 
cattle in the South, including calves, though it is not certain that they were 
so included in the earlier censuses, were but 29 per cent, of all in the country; 
the 4,960,000 sheep but 12 per cent of all, and the 17,328,764 swine but 27 per 
cent of all. There was actually a smaller number of neat cattle in 1900 than in 
1860 in Alabama, the District of Columbia, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina 
and South Carolina. Virginia and West Virginia in 1900 being compared with 
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Virginia in 1860, and their number in North Carolina and South Carolina was 
smaller in 1900 than in 1880, the other States making a gain during that period. 

There was a decrease from 6,094,572 to 4,966,920 in the number of sheep in 
the South in the 40 years, only two States, Florida and Texas, showing an 
increase, and the most marked decrease being in South Carolina, where there 
was a decline from 233,509 in 1860 to 52,436 in 1900 ; in Tennessee from 773,317 
in 1860 to 307,804 in 1900; in North Carolina from 546,749 to 208,812, and in 
Georgia from 512,618 to 258,894. 

There were fewer swine in 1900 than in 1860 in every Southern State except 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Florida and Texas, the total decrease in the South being 
953,553 ; but between 1880 and 1900 there was an increase in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas aggregating 746,409. 

During these 20 years— 1880 to 1900— neat cattle increased 85 per cent in 
the country and 71 per cent in the South, and swine 26 per cent in the country, 
but only 4 per cent in the South, while sheep decreased 5 per cent in the 
entire country and 34 per cent in the South. 

Making allowance for variations in the census schedules and for the fact that 
the South shared in the general decline in live-stock interests in the 90s and in 
the effects of the increased demand in the year covered by the last census, the 
fact remains that from the live-stock standpoint the South is not as well off, 
comparatively speaking, as it was in 1860, comparison of 1860 and 1907 being 
made in the accompanying table : 



SOUTHBRX I^IVB-STOCK CONDITIONS. 

Neat Cattle, Not Incladinar Milcb Cows. 

States. I860. 1880. 

Alabama ; 642^59 479,747 

Arkansas 396,796 468,836 

Florida 296,086 426,196 

Georgia 706,194 694,838 

Kentucky 566,844 641,912 

Louisiana 387,146 324,147 

Maryland 153,778 139,633 

Mississippi 522,263 449,167 

North Carolina 465,187 426,293 

South Carolina 342,838 223,828 

Tennessee 516,218 479,774 

Texas 2,934,228 3,478,429 

Virginia 713,764 443,123 

West Virginia 301,488 

Xotal South 8,542,190 8,766,401 

Total United States 17,034,284 27,232,413 

Sbeep. 

States. 1860. 1880. 

Alabama 370,156 347,638 

Arkansas 202,753 246,767 

Florida 30,168 66,681 

Georgia 512,618 627,689 

Kentucky 938,990 1,000,269 

Louisiana 181,263 135,631 

Maryland 155,766 171,184 

Mississippi.. 352,632 287,694 

North Carolina 546,749 461,638 

South Carolina 233,509 118,889 

Tennessee 773,317 672,789 

Texas 753.863 2,411,633 

Virginia 1.043,269 497,289 

WeitVirglnia 674,769 

Total South 6,094,632 7,610,350 

TotBl United States 22,471,276 "42,192.074 



1900. 


1907. 


620,471 


661,000 


681,968 


739,000 


672,431 


666,600 


623,467 


679,9U 


719,223 


736,260 


486,480 


479,760 


146,362 


140,732 


674,038 


600,960 


391,340 


iJI'S^ 


216,214 


218,602 


690,507 


601,000 


8,567,173 


8,236,649 


643,636 


668,600 


434,181 


669,980 


15,066,481 


15,222,678 


60,683,787 


61,666,731 


1900. 


1907. 


229,298 


189,729 


168,761 


296,740 


102,709 


101,256 


258.894 


276,632 


716,158 


1,060,000 


169,234 


189,142 


111,520 


164,873 


236,470 


183,280 


208,812 


223,965 


52,436 


60,034 


307,804 


344,964 


1,439,940 


1,666,963 


392,126 


512,261 


672,739 


675,000 


4,966,900 


6,942,828 



39,852,967 



53,240,282 
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States. ISeO. 1880. 1900. 1907. 

Alabama 1,748,321 1,252,462 1,423,329 1,251,251 

Arkansas 1471,630 1,566,098 1,713,307 1,174,200 

Florida 271,742 287,051 464,277 899,205 

Georgia 2,036416 1,471,003 1,424,298 1,582,713 

Kentucky 2,330,595 2,226,226 1,954,637 1,213,380 

Louisiana : 634,526 • 633,489 788,426 668,786 

Maryland 387,756 336,408 317,902 296,130 

Mississippi 1,532,768 1,161.818 1,290,498 1,316,214 

North Carolina 1,883,214 1,453,641 1,300,469 1,291,784 

South Carolina 966,779 628498 618,996 678,206 

Tennessee 2,347.321 2460,496 1,976,984 1,502,600 

Texas 1,371.632 1,950,371 2,666,614 2,860,879 

Virginia 1,699,919 956,451 946.443 798,080 

WestVirginia 610,613 442,884 378,750 

Total South 18,281,218 16,681,223 17,327,962 15,412,077 

Total United States 33,512,867 49,772,670 62,868,041 64,794,439 

These facts are given to show how great will be the agricultural prosperity 
of the South when its farmers put its live-stock interests on the same relative 
plane compared with population as in 1860, and this they are now beginning to do. 

As indicating something of the diversity of Southern agricultural products, 
though what has been accomplished is but the smallest beginning of the poten- 
tialities in this direction, figures of 1900 for the values of general crops in the 
South will be of interest. 



VAIiUBS OF SOUTlkBRlf GBlfBRAL CROPS, 

States. Com. Wheat Oats. 

Alabama $17,082,751 |502,240 $797,684 

Arkansas 17,572,170 1,383,916 1,263,101 

District of Columbia 6,322 349 206 

Florida 2,669,509 601 143,028 

Georgia 17.155,868 1,647,773 1,383,758 

Kentucky 29,423,996 8,923,760 1,247,928 

Louisiana 10,327,723 1,888 117,312 

Maryland 7,462,594 6,484,088 840,476 

Mississippi 18,873,934 30,743 383,633 

North Carolina 17,304,407 3,463,726 991,516 

South Carolina 9,149,808 958,158 1,226,575 

Tennessee 28,069,608 7,882,697 887,940 

Texas 84,424,871 7,051,477 5,240,791 

Virginia 16,233,756 6^61,000 1^03,616 

WestVirginia 7,696,335 3,040,314 637,176 

Total South $233,445,662 $47,432,730 $15,764,739 

Total United States.... $828,268,326 $369,945,320 $217,098,584 

Sweet Miscellaneous Small 

States. potatoes. yegetables. fruits. 

Alabama |l,687,039 $2,613,718 $54,097 

Arkansas 634,616 2496,706 604,323 

District of Columbia 13,078 84,346 7,855 

Florida 898,282 1,911,684 189,867 

Georgia 2,354,390 3,009,306 90,785 

Kentucky 507,038 4,181,122 436,462 

Louisiana 869,733 1,647,424 172,803 

Maryland 317,462 3,944,959 1,181,054 

Mississippi 1,458.490 2,807,652 141,009 

North Carolina 2,119,956 3,034,896 699,963 

South Carolina 1,538,205 2,079,862 59,486 

Tennessee 883,620 3,339,132 693,092 

Texas 1,689,016 6,109,963 304,680 

Virginia 1,720.188 4^725,160 766,097 

WeitVirginla 126,523 1,589,481 149,391 

Total South $16,706,636 $42,276,409 $6^48,964 

Total United States.... $19,876,200 $113,871,842 $26,030,877 



1900. 

Hay 

and forage. 
$1,707,^ 
1,913463 
22,772 
436,297 
3,034,992 
6,100,647 
1,363,118 
4,709,072 
1,459,879 
4,242,561 
2,304,734 
6,811,577 
7,294,450 
7,670,082 
5,517,073 



2,155,609 



Potatoes. 

$324,628 

856440 

9,646 

187,274 



1,260,100 



1,020,008 
246,777 
862,609 
436,468 
817,419 
726,146 
2,494,627 
1,133,381 



$64,577,055 $11,006,952 



$484,256,846 $98,387,614 



Orchard 
fruits. 
$476,574 
1,252,203 
773 

192,893 

497,847 
1,943,646 

226,476 
1,266,047 

440,U8 
1,269,614 

272,794 
1,479.915 
1,345,423 



Onions. 

$28,848 

48,882 

3,270 

18,827 

44,592 

237,694 

106,426 

33,306 

24,068 

86,697 

11,312 

106,421 

160,676 

143,299 

107,647 



$16,481,314 $1461,766 



$83,751,840 $6,637,626 



In the South the value of sweet potatoes, $16,706,653, was 84 per cent, of the 
total value of the sweet potato crop of the country ; the value of miscellaneous 
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vegetables, $42»275,409, was 37 per cent of the total ; the value of corn, $233>- 
445,552, was 28 per cent ; of small fruits, $5348,964^ was 21 per cent ; of orchard 
fruits, $15,481,314, was 18 per cent 

Facts revealed in these figures show that the South has scarcely given a 
hint of its capabilities in agriculture, even as far as general food crops are con- 
cerned. It has not touched its limits as to crops peculiarly its own, such as 
cotton, sugar, rice, etc., and it has vast opportunities with which it has compara- 
tively made only a beginning in crops, such as barley, rye, buckwheat, broom 
corn, kaffir corn, flaxseed, grapes, nuts, nursery products, to say nothing of 
oranges, grapefruit and other tropical and semi-tropical products. 

While the South dominates in cotton-growing, tobacco-raising and rice culture, 
and has demonstrated its ability to raise practically every crop that may be 
grown in this country, its possibilities are well illustrated by a revolution now 
under way in Southwest Louisiana and Eastern Texas following irrigation and 
an adaptation to the harvesting of rice of self -binding reapers such as are used 
for wheat 

In 1883 a settler in the prairie section of Louisiana conceived the idea that 
rice-growing could be made a profitable industry. After much persuasion he 
induced the Southern Pacific Railroad to let him carry on a rice propaganda, 
though the ofllcers had little faith in the undertaking. This was shown when, a 
year or two later, a neighboring landowner endeavored to interest the railroad 
ofllcials to the extent of building a small depot He offered to locate a town, 
travel West at his own expense and endeavor to interest farmers in rice-growing, 
provided the railroad would simply build a cheap station. The ofllcial to whom 
the matter was submitted refused on the ground that it would be impossible to 
develop any industry in that section sufllcient to Justify a depot; in fact, he 
thought the great stretch of flat land was valueless for agriculture and so undesir- 
able for residence that he doubted the wisdom of trying to secure settlers. With 
great persistency, however, the originator of the plan went to President Hunting- 
ton himself and induced him to override the decision of the local official. The 
depot was secured, but so strong was the sentiment against it that the road then 
declined to employ an agent as an unjustiflable expense. Nothing daunted, the 
landowner put an agent at his own expense in the depot 

That was in 1886, but by 1900 nearly 25,000 settlers, mainly from the West, 
had located in that district and the little depot has become the center of many 
thriving towns of from 3000 to 6000 inhabitants. By 1903 6000 McCormick 
reapers were needed to harvest the rice crop, which in that year furnished 12,000 
carloads of freight to the railroad of little faith. From Louisiana rice-growing 
spread to the adjoining portions of Texas, where there are now 400,000 acres 
under cultivation, against 8700 in 1899. Irrigating canals, whose aggregate length 
is hundreds of miles, and many artesian wells furnish water for the irrigation of 
the crop. Throughout the rice belt where land could be had 15 years ago at from 
25 cents to 50 cents an acre, prices have advanced to from $12 to $15 or more for 
unimproved property and to $40 to $50 and $75 for improved land. 

The rise in value of all farm lands will continue as long as there exists the 
telling argument in such a fact that with a net value of farm products upon the 
capital invested of 25 per cent in the South and 14 per cent in the rest of the 
country, it is seen that for every dollar received by the farmers of the rest of the 
country on the capital invested. Southern farmers receive nearly two. But 
this is not the only strong point in the case. The intensely cold winters of the 
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North make out-of-door work Impossible for several months of the year. They 
add largely to the cost of keeping llye-stock and to family expenses for fuel and 
heavy clothing. The mild weather of the South enables the farmer to work 12 
months In the year. It reduces the cost of live-stock raising to a minimum, as 
cattle can find good grazing for a large part of the year ; it makes the fuel bill for 
farmers an inconsiderable item, and it obviates the necessity of heavy clothing 
and many other expenses absolutely necessary in all cold countries. Thus the 
Southern farmers' capital in 1900 not only yielded to them nearly two dollars 
for every dollar returned to the farmers of the rest of the country by their capital, 
but, added to this, there was a difference in the cost of living, which is so great 
that it must command wide attention as it becomes more fully understood. 

The strength of the Southern agricultural situation is illustrated in a compar- 
ison of the value of crops per acre as given by the census of 1900. Though the 
price of agricultural products has very largely increased since then, the relative 
valuations per acre are about the same, and these official figures present the 
possibilities of the South as compared with other sections. Taking the entire 
country, the general average value per acre for different crops was as follows : 

Cotton 115 Com, hay and foraee |8 

Tobacco 51 Barley and flaxaeed. 9 

Louisiana sugar 62 Orchard fruits 13 

Bice 22 Bye 16 

Peanuts 14 Irish potatoes 83 

Wheat and oats 7 Sweet potatoes 36 

These figures show that of Southern crops, such as sugar, rice, tobacco and 
sweet potatoes, the average value per acre was very far in excess of the average 
of wheat, oats, corn and hay, which are the staple crops of other sections. Against 
$7 as the average for wheat, the South's cotton crop averaged $15 per acre. If 
the question be raised that $7 per acre for wheat and $8 for com are less than 
the average in the Central Western wheat and corn-growing regions, where these 
are the staple crops, it may be said in reply that $15 per acre is far less than the 
average of cotton in the more fertile and better-cultivated cotton lands of the 
South. Though the wheat crop of the United States averages from year to year 
only about 12.5 bushels an acre, much of the best wheat-growing land in the 
richer sections produces 25 or 30 bushels an acre. In this comparison, therefore, 
give to the farmers of the wheat belt an estimated yield of 25 to 30 bushels an 
acre, worth, say, $15 to $20 an acre, according to the price. But when we have 
picked out the heart of the grain-growing section, we must take the best of the 
cotton land, which produces a bale an acre, worth, including the seed, from $50 
to $60 an acre. Hence in whatever form the comparison be made, whether on the 
official figures of the census covering the average of all crops for all sections, or 
whether the best of the wheat land be put against the best of the cotton land, the 
South shows a value per acre in annual return more than double the value per 
acre in corn and wheat and oats of other sections. Though the South is rapidly 
developing the growing of Irish potatoes, it still monopolizes the sweet-potato 
industry, and in it the value of the yield per acre is considerably above the value 
of Irish potatoes. The average value per acre of rice as given by the census of 
1900 was three times as great as the average value of wheat and oats, and nearly 
three times as much as the average value per acre of com and hay. 

Not only is the South awakening to the eloquence of these figures, but the 
country at large is beginning to realize something of their significance. The South 
is secure in the monopoly which it has in its special crops, and at the same time 
it has demonstrated that on other crops, such as fruits, vegetables and semi- 
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tropical products, It can exceed other sections of the country. Its progress in the 
extension of the growing of fruits and early vegetables for Northern and Western 
markets has been such that the annual shipments are now valued at between 
$60,000,000 and $80,000,000, one Northern trunk line alone having received last 
year from Southern connections over 67,000 carloads of such products. 

Originating in the Norfolk (Va.) region about half a century ago, where 
trucking has become one of the greatest and most profitable enterprises in the 
South, this lucrative business was for many years pursued in but a few scattered 
localities. Now it has extended up the Eastern Shore of Virginia and southward 
over wide stretches of territory between Norfolk and Wilmington, N. C, pro- 
ducing wonderful changes in agricultural conditions. One small section near 
Wilmington, which 10 years ago had scarcely commenced the trucking industry, 
last year shipped 2700 carloads of strawberries, and land in that immediate 
vicinity, which in 1897 was not worth more than $5 an acre, is now worth $100 
to $150 an acre. Local farmers have turned their attention to this industry 
with marked success, while hundreds of others from the North and West, and 
some from abroad, have come in to share in its advantages. Farther down 
the coast, in the neighborhood of Charleston, and on through Florida and the 
Gulf Coast into Texas, truck-growing has extended with almost equal rapidity, 
and in the uplands of the South and in the interior greater and greater attention 
is being given to the growing of strawberries, apples, peaches, cabbages, potatoes 
and other vegetables for which those sections by reason of their soil and climate 
are admirably adapted. This diversification is spreading very rapidly in every 
State in the South, and although the cotton crop now represents about one-third 
of the South's total agricultural products, there seems to be no limit to which 
diversified farming, as well as cotton-growing, can be pushed. The world 
furnishes an ever-widening market for its cotton, and in this country the demand 
for early fruits and vegetables is growing more rapidly than the production. It 
is quite reasonable to anticipate an average annual increase in the world's 
demand for Southern cotton of 500,000 bales, which 10 years hence would mean 
a crop of 18,000,000 or 19,000,000 bales as a minimum to meet the world's require- 
ments. The development of the trucking industry and fruit-growing and diversi- 
fied farming promises to be even more rapid. One of the most important phases 
of agricultural advancement is the improvement of the soil, not only by com- 
mercial fertilizers, but by alfalfa, cowpeas and similar crops. Within the last 
few years the extension of these forage crops, which, while supplying hay to the 
South, enrich the soil, has been one of the most marked features of Southern 
advancement. Traveling through portions of the upper Carolinas in the fall 
of the year, where heretofore nothing but corn and cotton could be seen, there 
will be found nowadays hundreds of stacks of cowpea vines, reminding one of 
the wheat fields of other sections ; and cowpea vines, as is now generally known, 
make a much better and more nutritious feedstuff for cattle and horses than 
the best timothy. 

In this connection the development of phosphate mining and fertilizer manu- 
facture, with the trend of packing-houses toward the grazing lands, has an impor- 
tant bearing upon the whole South. About five years ago Col. J. B. Killebrew 
wrote to the Manufactubebs* Recobd as follows on that point : 

"The phosphate discoveries of the South are the marvels of science. There 
are three distinct fields, each one representing a diflPerent geological formation. 
The quantity is practically inexhaustible for a century to come. The infiuence of 
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this industry upon Southern agriculture Is far-reaching, and Is destined to be 
permanent It will make a great deal of land valuable that is now value- 
less; it will transform many an old gullied field into fields of profit; it will 
multiply and diversify all the crops now grown in the Southern States; it 
will enable the farmers to put their crops into market at an earlier date. Already 
many experiments have been made with the acid phosphate upon the wheat fields 
of Tennessee, with the result that many old farms where four or five bushels of 
wheat per acre were formerly produced are now making 20 to 25. It is hard to 
estimate how great will be the increased value of farms when these phosphates are 
manufactured and used as they should be by the wheat-growers of the Southern 
States. In my opinion, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Georgia, North Alabama, 
North Mississippi and Arkansas are destined to become, through the infiuence of 
these phosphates, one of the most productive wheat areas in the world. It will 
not be a surprise to me if the census of 1910 does not show the production of wheat 
for the State of Tennessee to equal that of the best wheat-growing States in the 
Northwest. I have seen so many instances of the excellent results derived by the 
application of these fertilizers that I cannot doubt the final result upon the wheat 
crop of the Middle South. 

"Again, the tobacco interests will be largely increased through the same 
agency. 

"The comparatively recent discoveries of these phosphate beds, especially those 
in Tennessee, will mark the beginning of a new agriculture for the Central South- 
ern States. It will create a more intensive system of farming ; it will ultimately 
double the products of labor. When we remember that these Central Southern 
States may grow every crop, with the exception of the tropical fruits, that Is 
grown in the United States It will be seen how the discovery of these phosphates 
will diversify production. Whatever crop at the time is likely to bear the best 
price may be produced, and produced profitably, because of the cheapness of these 
fertilizers. No discovery made since the foundation of the Government will have 
a more beneficial eflPect upon the agriculture of the Middle Southern States than 
the discovery of these phosphate beds." 

phosphate: production. 

states. (Tons of 2240 Pounds.) 1887-1896. 1897-1906. 

Alabama 834 

Arkansas 2,675 

Florida 2,483,143 8,450,718 

North Carolina 7,000 485 

South Carolina 4,591,581 3,148,104 

Tennessee 83,860 4,089,842 

Total 7,165,584 15,692,158 

Since 1900 the value of the South*s agricultural products has Increased to at 
least $2,000,000,000, the advance between 1900 and 1906 of $950,000,000 being 
more than $100,000,000 greater than the advance in the preceding 20 years. The 
importance to the South of the higher price of cotton ruling since 1902 and 1903 
is indicated in the fact that the crop of 1898-99 of 11,275,000 bales was worth, 
including seed, about $332,000,000, while the crop of 1906-07 will aggregate in 
value $750,000,000 or more. It is true that this year's crop will exceed that 
of 1889-90 by probably 2,250,000 bales, but at the prices then prevailing this 
difference in yield would have made a difference of only about $65,000,000. The 
real difference due to the higher price will be nearly or quite $420,000,000. While 
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It is conservative to put the total for this year at $750,000,000, it is quite within 
the range of possibility that when the final roundlng-up has been made the actual 
value of this season's crop will prove to have been not less than about 
$800,000,000. 

The bettering of the cotton situation was quickly followed by an enhancement 
of the value of farming lands adding to the wealth of the South at the rate of 
$500,000,000 to $600,000,000 annually during the past three or four years. Then, 
too, increasing attention given to other crops than cotton in application of the 
lessons of the lean years — the crop-lien years — ^at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had brought the South into a position of greater strength as to general 
crops, enabling it to have a greater interest, though not its full potential Interest, 
in the enhanced prices of farm products ; in fact, the value of eight of its general 
crops In 1906 was nearly equal the value of Its cotton. These crops were as 
follows : 

Corn $390,921,625 

Wheat 62,329,774 

Hay 54,899,200 

Tobacco 89,924,815 

Oata 28,341,394 

Irish potatoes 17,199,329 

Bice 16,121,298 

Eye 1,045,596 

Total 1610,783,081 

The same crops in 1905 brought $549,000,000, but a better conception of the 
general trend in Southern agriculture may be had in a study of the accom- 
panying figures comparing the production of com, hay and potatoes in 1900 
and 1906. The 1906 crop of corn, 729,600,894 bushels, was a record-breaker 
for the South, and was only about 100,000,000 bushels less than all the corn 
raised in the country In 1860. It was an Increase of 252,945,086 bushels, or 
53 per cent, over the production of the South in 1900, while the increase for 
the whole country in that period was 822,313,575 bushels, or 39 per cent The 
Southern crop was 22.6 per cent of the total crop in 1900, and nearly 25 per 
cent of the total in 1906. The 729,600,894 bushels of the South's 1906 crop 
brought $156,300,000 more than its crop of 476,655,808 bushels in 1900. 

In the six-year period the Southern hay crop increased from 3,730,053 tons 
to 4,217,126 tons, or 13 per cent, while the crop pf the country increased from 
50,110,906 tons to 57,145,959 tons, or 14 per cent The value of the Southern 
hay crop Increased from $42,466,428 to $54,899,200, or 29 per cent, and the 
value of the crop in the whole country from $445,538,870 to $592,539,671, or 33 
per cent The comparison of the South with the whole country is quite favor- 
able to the South In view of the fact that in a great portion of that section 
it has never been necessary to provide for indoor feeding during the winter, 
and of the additional fact that cottonseed products and other things than hay 
are being used for feedstuffs in constantly-increasing quantities. 

The increased values of the South's crops of com, hay and potatoes in the 
six years aggregate $175,651,106, or more than 60 per cent, while the value 
of the cotton crop increased by probably $420,000;000, or 126 per cent The aggre- 
gate value in 1906 of the nine crops in the South which have been mentioned 
here was $1,360,000,000. To that should be added $159,000,000 for poultry prod- 
ucts, $136,OCIO,000 for dairy products, $110,000,000 fw fruits and vegetables, 
$160,000,000 for live-stock products, $40,000,000 for sugar and its products, 
$18,000,000 for sweet potatoes and $16,000,000 for miscellaneous products— a 
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total of $639,000,000, or an aggregate of $1,999,000,000 of products sold from the 
farm. Adding to this the value of products consumed would bring the total much 
beyond $2,000,000,000. 

ADVANCEMENT IN MANUFACTURES. 

After the war and up to 1880 manufacturing interests in the South were so 
small that as late as 1880 the value of its agricultural products was $200,000,000 
in excess of the value of its manufactured products. By 1900 the positions had 
been reversed, and manufactures led by $190,000,000, which has been increased to 
$400,000,000 or $500,000,000 today. In 1880 the South had $257,244,564 invested in 
manufacturing. By 1900 this had increased to $1,153,002,368, a gain of $895,757,- 
804, equal to 348 per cent, and the value of Southern-manufactured goods 
advanced from $457,454,777 to $1,463,643,177, a gain of $1,006,188,400, equal to 
219 per cent 



SOUTHBRN MANUFACTURIXG PROGRBSS^ 1880-1900. 

, Capital. ^ , — Value of Products. — ^ 

States. l^SO. 1900. MSO. 1900. 

Alabama 19,6^,008 $70,370,081 ?13,565,504 180,741,449 

Arkansas g,95a;lM 85,960,640 fi.7B6.1E9 46,197,731 

District of Columbia 6,553.626 41,961,245 U,8.*tl!,3Hi 47,667,622 

Florida 3,21Cf.6S0 88,107,477 5,61IJJ48 36,810,243 

Georgia 20,tf7*4lO 89,789,666 3M^ft^948 106,664,627 

Kentucky 4&,813.(t39 104,070,791 75,4S.%377 164466,365 

Loulslaiut lL4fi2,46S 113,084,294 24,2054R3 121,181.683 

Maryland 58,742.884 163447,260 10G,W,5(3 242,562,990 

MlssisslDDl 4,727,600 86,807,419 7.&m302 40,431,386 

North cfirollna 13,046.639 76,608,894 20,^,037 94,919,663 

South Carolina 11,206,8S4 67,866,465 lfi,73S.00fi 68,748,731 

Tennessee 20,092,84& 71,814,038 37,ff74.SSS 108,144,665 

TeiSs 9,24&.56l 90,433,882 20.7;9,9^S 119,414,982 

VlrSnla 2e,968.SSO 103,670,988 51,7y0.9a2 132,172,910 

WestVlrglnla 13,883,390 66,904,238 32.S«1,1^ 74,838,330 

Ttotal South $267,244,664 |1>163,002,968 $467,454,777 $1,463,643477 

Total United States $2,790,272,606 $9,831,486,600 $5,369,679491 $13,010,036,514 

In the same 20 years the capital Invested in manufacturing in the rest of the 
country had increased from $2,533,028,042 to $8,678,484,132, or by $6,145,456,090, 
equal to 242 per cent., and the value of products from $4,912,124,414 to $11,546,- 
393,377, or by $6,634,268,923, equal to 135 per cent, the percentage of gain in 
capital and production in the South being much larger than the percentages in 
the whole country. 

What is known as the census of manufactures of 1905, dealing with facts as 
they were on December 31, 1904, emphasizes the greater relative progress of the 
South. It disregarded neighborhood industries and hand trades included in the 
preceding census and dealt only with the factories proper. On this basis of elimi- 
nation of hand trades there would be a reduction in the comparison of 1900 and 
1904 of the manufacturing capital of the former year to 91 per cent of the figures 
for the whole country and to 84 per cent for the South, and the value of the prod- 
ucts to 87 per cent of the figures for the country and 85 per cent for the South, 

The figures of this census show that between 1900 and 1904 the factory capital 
of the South increased from $968,466,607 to $1,597,636,872, a gain of $629,170,265, 
equal to 64.9 per cent. In the rest of the country the advance in the same period 
was from $8,010,358,953 to $11,088,628,801, a gain of $3,078,270,208, equal to 
88.4 per cent. The same figures show that the value of factory products increased 
from $1,223,319,051 to $1,787,979,325, a gain of $548,230,866, or 44 per cent In 
the South, and in the rest of the country the gain was from $10,171,375,663 to 
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$13,014»170J62, or a gain of 27.9 per cent As in the figores showing the gain 
In manufacturing capital and products between 1880 and 1900 the South made 
the largest percentage of increase, so in these figures showing the factory growth 
between 1900 and 1904 the South again shows a very large percentage of gain 
in advance of the percentage for the whole country. Calculating upon the 
original basis of 1900 by the measure of the advance shown In the four years, it 
may be safely estimated that by the end of 1906 the capital invested In Southern 
manufactures had increased at least to $2,000,000,000, and the value of the 
products had approached $2,500,000,000. 

FOUR YS2ARS' FACTORY PROGRESS. 

f Capital. X , Prodactfl. » 

States. 1900. 1904. 1900. 1904. 

AlalNUna $60,166,904 $106,382,859 $72,109,929 $109,169,922 

Arkansas 25,884,636 46,806,116 39,887,678 63,864,394 

District of Columbia 17,960,498 20,199,783 16,426,408 18,369^69 

Florida 26,682,171 32,971,982 34,183,509 50,298,290 

Georgia 79,303.316 136,211,661 94,532,368 151,040,455 

Kentucky 87,996,822 147,282,478 126,508,660 159,753,968 

Louisiana 100.874,729 160,810,608 111,397,919 186,379,592 

Maryland 149,155,313 201,877,966 211,076,143 243,375,996 

Mississippi 22,712,186 60,256,309 33,718,617 57,451,445 

North Carolina 68,283,005 141,000,639 85,274,083 142,520,776 

South Carolina 62.750,027 113,422,224 63,336,8U 79,376,262 

Tennessee 63,140,667 102,439,481 92,749,129 137,960,476 

Texas 63,656,616 115,664,871 92,894,433 150,528,389 

Virginia 92,299,689 147,989,182 108,644,160 148,856,526 

WestVirginla 49,103,138 86,820,823 67,006,822 99,040,676 

Total South $968,466,607 $1,597,636,872 $1,239,746,469 $1,787,976,825 

Total United States $8,978,825,200 $12,686,266,673 $11,411,121,122 $14,802,147,087 

Leading In the industrial recuperation and strongly demonstrating the revival 
of the manufacturing spirit was the textile industry. In 1880 the South had 
$21,976,000 invested in cotton manufacturing, with 180 cotton mills, having 
667,854 spindles and 14,300 looms. In 1900 this industry in the South had a 
capital of $112,837,050, which has now grown to over' $250,000,000, a gain of over 
100 per cent in seven years. The capital invested in cotton manufacturing in 
the United States rose from $208,280,346 in 1880 to $460,000,000 in 1900, a gain 
of 120 per cent, while for the same period the increase in the South was 413 
per cent. The world has about 120,000,000 spindles, representing a capital of 
between $2,000,000,000 and $2,500,000,000 invested in the textile and cognate 
industries. Of the total number the United States has about 26,000,000 spindles, 
representing a capital of about $650,000,000. Though the South produces about 
80 per cent of the world's cotton crop and furnishes the raw material for that 
proportion of all the spindles of the world, it has only about one-thirteenth of 
the total number of spindles. For a century the South has been raising cotton, 
shipping it to New England and to Europe, and permitting those countries to 
grow rich by turning its raw material into the finished product Of all the vast 
wealth of material with which the South has been so abundantly blessed, there 
is no other equal to cotton in its possibilities of wealth-creation for this section. 
The $650,000,000 to $750,000,000 a year which the cotton crop now brings to the 
South is more than trebled in value before it reaches the consumer.- It is need- 
less to say that the South's advantages for cotton production are not more 
pre-eminent than its advantages for cotton manufacturing. Here where the 
cotton is raised nature has furnished every requisite for its manufacture at 
the lowest possible cost; here is found the combination of climate and of the 
cheapest power, both steam and water, that the world affords ; here are water- 
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powers almost without limit that can be utilized at the lowest cost, and the 
$50,000,000 now being expended in hydro-electric developments will largely 
inure to the benefit of cotton manufacturing, while in some States coal can be 
had at a price almost, if not quite, as cheap as water-power. In Alabama, 
where a few years ago a vein of coal was struck in digging the foundation for 
a cotton mill within sight of the growing cotton, natural gas is now utilized in 
several cotton mills. 

Beginning the active development of its textile industry about a quarter of a 
century ago almost without capital and with but little experience, the South has 
practically monopolized the coarse cotton goods trade, and is pushing into finer 
goods with the determination to capture that line also. It is needless for Great 
Britain or New England to argue against the South's ability to manufacture the 
finer goods. The logic of facts of things accomplished disproves all their argu- 
ments. No one pretends to say that the South will spin and weave every bale of 
cotton that it raises. New England, Great Britain and the Continent will continue 
as cotton-manufacturing centers. But the future great growth of this industry 
should be in the South. Cotton production and consumption are not stationary. 
The world's needs are growing. Increasing wealth of the masses in America, in 
Europe, in Asia and Africa increases the requirements per capita for cotton goods. 
The extension of civilization opens new fields for Southern cotton ; in fact it has 
been said that the missionary of the Gospel as he penetrates into the dark places 
of earth is an advance agent for Southern cotton goods, for wherever civilization 
and Christianity spread more clothes are needed ; in fact, civilization's avdance- 
ment Is measured by the increase in cotton consumption. This increase is progres- 
sive. It must go on constantly and rapidly, and the 13,000,000-bale crop of today 
must be followed in the near future by the 15,000,000-bale crop, and then by 
20,000,000 bales, and steadily on as the world's ever-increasing requirements shall 
demand: 

KaUIPMBNT OF SOUTHE2RX MILLS. 

Bales consumed 

No. of No. of crop year ending 

Yean. spindles. looms. August 31. 

1860 217,291 5,615 10,502 

1870 416,883 8,203 94,085 

1880 667,754 14,323 233,886 

1890 1,712,930 39,231 573,844 

1893 2,550,000 54,000 733,701 

1894 3,023,000 68,000 723,329 

1897 4,105,667 103,298 1,024,482 

1900 6,267,163 150,259 1,597,112 

1901 6,531,894 153,003 1,620,931 

1902 7,512,982 183,077 1,937,971 

1903 8,248,275 202,976 2,000,729 

1904 8,615,369 206,823 1,919,252 

1905 9,205,949 214,127 2,163,505 

1906 9,760,192 216,723 2,374,225 

Before the South has so developed its mill industry as to consume at home 
10,000,000 or 12,000,000 bales, equal to the average crop of the last few years, and 
this would mean the quadrupling of mill capital from $250,000,000 of today to 
o\er $1,000,000,000, the world will require of this section annual crops of 25,000,- 
000 bales or more. 

The number of spindles and looms and the number of bales used by Southern 
mills are an index to the rapid progress of the industry, the development of which 
is held in check today only by the inability to secure a sufficient supply of labor. 
It is no longer a question of how to raise capital for Southern cotton mills. Capl- 
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tal is available, and just as rapidly as increased population by immigration and 
natural growth shall add a sufficient supply of operatives, this industry will con- 
tinue to expand indefinitely. 

In management and in capital invested cotton manufacturing is more pre- 
eminently a Southern industry than any other line of manufacturing. The devel- 
opment of this business is mainly due to the energy and enterprise and capital of 
Southern people. A good deal of outside money is invested in mill stocks, and 
of recent years a large number of the leading cotton-mill companies of New Eng- 
land have given to the world the strongest proof of the pre-eminent advantages 
of this section by building branch mills in the South, their branch mills gradually 
becoming as large, and in some cases larger than the parent mill in New England. 
Among the great concerns which have tor so many years stood as among the fore- 
most in New England that have followed this plan of building in the South have 
been the Massachusetts Mills Company, the Dwlght Ck)mpany, the Merrimac and 
a number of others who have invested in their Southern plants from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000 each. 

The relative growth of the consumption of cotton in Northern and Southern 
mills of late years, stated In bales, clearly indicates the position that the South 
is to occupy. What has been done is but the beginning of what will be done. 

DIVISION OF THB CROP AMONG THB MII.I.S. 

The column of Northern mills shows "takings/* while that of Southern mills comprises 

actual consumption. 

Tear ending Northern mills. Southern mills. Total. Crop. 

August SI. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 

1890 1,799,258 646.894 2,346.162 7,311,392 

1891 2,027,362 604,661 2,632,023 8,652,597 

1892 2,190,766 686,080 2,876,846 9,035,379 

1893 1.687,286 743,848 2,431,134 6,700,365 

1894 1,601,173 718,515 2,319,688 7,549,817 

1895 ; 2,083,839 862,838 2,946,677 9,901,251 

1896 1,600,271 904,701 2,504,972 7,157,346 

1897 1,804,680 1,042,671 2,847,361 8,757,964 

1898 2,211,740 1,231,841 8,443,581 11,199,994 

1899 2,190,095 , 1,399,399 8,589,494 11,274,840 

1900 2,068,300 1,597,112 3,666,412 9,436,416 

1901 1,967,570 1,620,931 3,588,501 10,383,420 

1902 2,050,774 1,937,971 8,988,745 10,680,682 

1903 1,967,635 2,000,729 8,968,364 10,727,559 

1904 2,026,967 1,919,252 3,946,219 10,011,374 

1905 2,282,145 2463,505 4,445,650 13,565,886 

1906 2,349,478 2,374,226 4,723,703 11,345,988 

Paralleling the expansion of cotton spinning has been the growth in this indus- 
try in converting into many commercial products the seed of the cotton, long 
regarded as a waste and nuisance. Prior to the war attempts had been made to 
develop the cottonseed-oil Industry upon a firm and enduring basis. As early, 
indeed, as the thirties this was undertaken, and so much attention had been given 
to it in public discussion that when petroleum was found in Pennsylvania the 
question was seriously raised in the South whether the price of cotton oil would 
be affected by the petroleum discoveries. 

With the lifting of the curse of war and reconstruction from the South the 
development of this business was resumed, but as late as 1880 there were only 40 
cottonseed-oil mills in the Southern States, and the capital invested was about 
$3,500,000. Today there are 800 cotton-oil mills, with a capital of $90,000,000 and 
a product of more than $100,000,000 a year. About 3,000,000 tons of cottonseed 
are now annually consumed by these oil mills, the estimate for the season of 1906- 
1907 being nearly 3,250,000 tons, out of a total seed production of between 6,800,- 
000 tons and 6,000,000 tons. On the basis of the price of seed sold to mills, about 
$14.50 per ton, the total value of the seed crop this season will be over $85,000,000* 
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GROWTH OF LUMBERING. 

Though Its career has not been as spectacular as that of textiles, the lumber 
Industry has been equally as flourishing, and it now may probably be regarded as 
the leading manufacturing interest of the South, as far as the value of the prod- 
ucts is concerned. Between 1880 and 1900 it increased in the number of establish- 
ments from 6626 to 14,062, in the amount of capital invested from $23,546,076 to 
$181,702,526, and in the value of product from $39,930,432 to $188,114,524. For 
the whole country the increase in mills was from 25,708 to 33,035, in capital 
Invested from $181,186,122 to $611,611,524, and in value of products from $233,- 
268,729 to $566,832,984. 



TTTBirTY YBARS OF LUMBBRIXG. 

EstabliBhments. f C apital. ^ r-Value of Products.-^ 

States. 1880. 1900. 1880. 1900. 1880. 1900. 

Alabama 354 1,111 $1,545,666 ¥lXi>2(US3 $2,649,634 $12,867,551 

Arkansas 319 1,199 1,067,840 21J27J10 1,793,848 23,959,983 

Florida 135 416 2,219,550 I4,m.es3 3,060,291 10,848,403 

Georgia 655 1,254 8,101,452 a,802,71S 4,875,310 13,704,923 

Kentucky 670 1,280 2,290,558 9,805,^04 4,064,361 13,774,911 

Louisiana 175 432 903,950 a»,093,O44 1,764,644 17,408,513 

Maryland 369 367 1,237,694 2,622.928 1,813,332 2,650,082 

Mississippi 295 844 922,585 1T.337,5HS 1,920,335 15,656,110 

North Carolina 776 1,770 1,743,217 13.385,097 2,672,796 14,862,593 

South Carolina 420 729 1,056,266 E.]S7,727 2,031,507 5,207,184 

Tennessee 755 1,732 2,004,503 12^900,6^ 3,744,905 18,127,784 

Texas 324 637 1,660,952 19461.265 3,673,449 16,296,473 

Virginia 907 1,341 2,122,925 ^.299.046 3,434,163 12,137,177 

West Virginia 472 950 1,668,920 TJ, fJl.EiTO 2,431,857 10,612,837 

Total South 6,626 14,062 $23,546,076 $181,702,526 $39,930,432 $188,114,524 

Total United Statei.. 25,708 33,035 $181^86,122 $611,611,524 $233,268,729 $566,832,984 

It is an interesting fact, as shown by these figures, that the capital invested in 
the lumber interests of the South in 1900 was $500,000 greater than the capital 
Invested in the lumber Interests of the entire country in 1880. In 1880 the South 
had 25 per cent, of the number of woodworking establishments in the country, 
whereas in 1900 it had 42 per cent, and the proportion of its capital to that of the 
whole country increased from 12 per cent to 29 per cent The total cut of lumber 
In the South, according to the census report of 1900, was for that year 14,213,- 
782,000 feet 

Nearly half the lumber of the country is now cut in the South, the annual 
output in this section being valued at about $300,000,000. 



WEALTH BASED UPON MINERALS. 

When we remember that the enormous wealth of Great Britain is founded 
largely on the development of its coal and iron interests and on turning our 
cotton into the finished product — ^and but for its coal it could never have done 
this — ^and remember that the wealth of Germany and of Pennsylvania is likewise 
largely based on coal, we can form some conception of the potentialities of this 
section, blessed as it is with far more coal than all of Europe. Against the 
South's 62,900 square miles of virgin coal land, much of it ranking as the best 
in the world, all Europe has but 50,000 square miles. Great Britain, Germany 
and Pennsylvania, the three great centers of the world's coal and iron indus- 
tries at present, have an aggregate of 26,500 square miles of coal area, against 
62,900 in the South. 

The perplexing problems connected with the creation of a great iron and 
steel industry in the South have been solved. The long fight for capital and for 
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the skill needed to utilize the abundant stores of ore and coal and limestone 
and turn them Into the finished product of pig-iron and steel and machinery has 
been almost won. It has been demonstrated that the predictions of 1880 regarding 
the South's pre-eminent position In iron and steel are to find a fulfillment in 
the near future. In a statement prepared for the Manufacturebs* Recobd 
shortly before his death dealing with the iron situation, Abram S. Hewitt, for 
half a century the seer and prophet of the world's iron Industry, said: 

"The supremacy has been permanently established in this country, and this 
means in the not very distant future the supremacy in shipbuilding and In all 
the interests based on coal and iron and steel. Its worldwide effect, its Influence 
upon trade and transportation, upon the commerce and the finances of the world. 
Is beyond our power at present to fully grasp. 

"The two centers for dominating the iron and steel of the world are to be 
the Lake Superior region, with its Bessemer ores, on one side, and Alabama, 
with Its basic ores, on the other. The growth of the basic-steel Industry, now 
that it has been fairly started In the South, ought to be very rapid. That 
section, with Its abundant stores of ore and coal and limestone In such close 
proximity as Is found in Alabama, bids fair within the next quarter of a century 
to dominate the basic-steel Industry of the world," 

Mr. Hewitt, with that peculiar ability to forecast the future. Indicated when 
in 1856 in his address before the iron masters of England he so clearly outlined 
the production of iron and steel up to the present time, was equal to foreseeing 
something of how rapidly the change would come about In the development of 
the basic Industry. Recognizing the South's pre-eminent position for basic-steel 
making, and believing that the world would soon appreciate the importance of 
basic steel as compared with Bessemer, he wrote the foregoing prophecy about 
the coming supremacy of the South just after the success of basic-steel making 
In Alabama had been demonstrated. At that time basic steel was a factor of 
but small Importance In this country, but year by year it has so developed that 
in 1906, out of a total production of over 23,000,000 tons of steel Ingots and 
castings in the United States, 10,970,000 tons, or 47.2 per cent were open-hearth 
or basic steel. It is not in the United States only, but throughout the world that 
the basic Industry is making such marvelous strides. Hence when the South 
fulfils Mr. Hewitt's prediction as to becoming the dominant power in basic 
steel it will of necessity practically dominate the entire steel Industry. What 
the South has accomplished In the actual development of its Iron and coal busi- 
ness is only the beginning. The hardest part has been to get well started, to 
prove that the South could not only produce pig-iron, but steel, and to create 
at home a market for Its iron. The growth of the manufacturing Interests of 
this section is rapidly increasing the home consumption of Southern iron, thus 
making the iron producers of this section less dependent upon the markets of the 
West and North. During the low-priced iron period several years ago Alabama 
Illustrated its ability to make iron and sell it In Europe, in Japan and in other 
Asiatic countries in competition with the world. At one time the iron exports 
to Europe from Birmingham averaged nearly 1000 tons a day. For the last few 
years, however, the enormous consumption of iron in this country has taken the 
entire output of all American furnaces, and In addition has necessitated the 
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Importation of foreign iron. With vast resources of iron ore in close proximity 
to coking coal, there is scarcely any limit to the extension of iron and steel 
making in the SoutlL 

PIG-IRON PRODUCTION. 

States. 1880. 1890. 1900. 1906. 

Maryland 61,437 147,821 290,073 386,709 

Virginia 29,934 292,779 490,617 " 

North Carolina,! 

Georgia, V 29,821 41,726 39,134 

rTexas i 

Alabama 77,190 816,911 1,184,337 1,674,848 

West Virginia 70,338 129,438 166,768 304,534 

Kentucky 57,708 47.861 71,562 98,127 

Tennessee 70,873 267,626 362490 426,874 

Total 397,301 1,744,162 2,604,671 3,467,216 

The production of pig-iron in this section has increased from 397,301 tons of 
2240 pounds in 1880 to 1,744,162 tons in 1890, to 2,604,671 tons in 1900 and to 
3,467,216 tons in 1906. 

DIVERSIFICATION OF INDUSTRY. 

But cotton and cottonseed and lumber and iron by no means monopolize the 

Industrial life of the South. The foundation has already been laid for a wide 

diversification of industrial activities. Of the 339 separate kinds of industries 

within the scope of the 1905 census of manufactures 262 are represented in the 

14 Southern States. The extent of these industries is indicated in the following 

figures of the value of factory products, specified in the latest census, of 50 

different industries in the South, the figures not including the products of estab-' 

lishments which, for the insurance of privacy, were not itemized in the census : 

Industries. Value of products. 

Salt W^e,7S2 

Soap 1.5324&9 

Cordage and twine 2,l3^:m 

Paints 2.13M90 

Straw hats » 3.a4l,€27 

Brooms and brushes 2,S40.E»96 

Pickles, preserves, etc 2.490,130 

Structural iron 3,33fi,t;B2 

"Woodtumlng 409.207 

"Women's clothing. 4,717,415 

Agricultural Implements 4,790,696 

Pottery 5.049,970 

Glass US.S.16S 

Bagging 5^tt03.S31 

fiblpbufiding-wooden 6JBfi,837 

:Marble and stone B,877.7W 

Tinware 6.62S,375 

•Woolen goods 7,061,329 

Paper and wood pulp 7,^S,S(l(9 

Boots and shoes 7,675.193 

Wooden boxes S,97flt393 

Patent medicines ;jjfl7,375 

Ice i*,844,43ft 

Cooperage 10,15S.C44 

Hosiery and knit goods 11,035,537 

Saddlery, etc 11,&23,S5S 

Coke 1341^877 

Brick and tile 1S,3S2,953 

Rice cleaning 16.085,584 

Carriages and wagons ia,78a,153 

Canning lS,2f*3,366 

Furniture 20»43O,S14 

Bakery products 22,*j4, 61^ 

Turpentine and rosin 23,937.024 

Leather 27*299,568 

Slaughtering, etc 32,643,073 

Fertilizers 37498,385 

Men»B clothing 38.179,878 

Liquors. ^,3S7.44l 

Printing and publishing 43.aU.T80 

Planing mills, etc 45,192,446 
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Foundries, etc *?'!?5^ 

Iron and steel 2»SI»fS 

Railroad-car shops, etc S'^'iS 

Sugar refining, etc If»SJ'!S 

Cottonseed mills S»??J'5iI 

Tobacco W'lg'SS 

Flour mills, etc l^^^'SS 

Cotton goods iS»5??'5?l 

Lumber and Umber. 284,214402 

It must be borne in mind that the 50 selected industries mentioned are less 
than one-fifth of the total number of industries in the South, and that the total 
of their products is only about 83 per cent of the whole sum of the total of all 
Southern factory products. They have been mentioned merely to indicate in 
how many directions the South is accomplishing as a manufacturer. 

At the foundation of many of these industries is mining. In 1880 the value 
of the South's mineral output was ^20,000,000 ; in 1906 it was $260,000,000. To 
iron, already discussed, and to coal and to petroleum one must look for the 
dramatic phases of that advance. 

As already stated, the South, with 62,906 square miles of coal, has five times 
the coal area of Great Britain, and 25 per cent more than all Europe. It has this 
vast supply so situated as to be susceptible of the cheapest development It has 
an ever-expanding market on the west to Pittsburg and Chicago and out to the 
Lakes ; on the east it has the Atlantic and Gulf States, and through South Atlantic 
and Gulf ports the world's markets. West Virginia and Kentucky each have a 
coal area 50 per cent larger than Great Britain's, and by reason of thicker veins 
tieveral times as much available coal. Nowhere else, so far as is known, are the 
coal fields so admirably located in relation to iron ores, to the best markets, and 
as regards the ease and cheapness of mining. The wide mineral belt, which 
extends from Wheeling, W. Va., to Northern Alabama and on out to the mineral 
districts of Arkansas, Texas, Missouri and Indian Territory, has greater unde- 
veloped wealth and a greater combination of advantages and possibilities for min- 
eral development, for manufacturing advancement and for the support of a dense 
population under the most favorable auspices of climate and employment than 
any other area of equal extent in the world. 

In coal mining much progress has been made, but still greater is ahead of the 
South. In 1880 this section mined 6,049,471 tons ; by 1890 this had increased to 
21,214,233 tons, in 1900 to 49,048,059 tons, and in 1906 to 84,000,000 tons, or twice 
the total production of bituminous coal in the entire country as late as 1880. 
Between 1887 and 1896 the 10 coal States of the South produced a total of 236,- 
494,017 tons of 2000 pounds each, and between 1897 and 1906 nearly twice as much, 
or 571,629,336 tons. It is conservative to say that in the next 10 years this section 
will produce 1,000,000,000 to 1,250,000,000 tons, or an average of from 100,000,- 
000 to 125,000,000 tons a year. As a matter of fact, the figures will doubtless 
exceed this. 

THE COAL OUTPUT. 

States. 1880. 1890. 1900. 1906. 

Maryland 2,228,917 8,231,185 4,024,688 6,014,995 

Virginia 45,896 2,260,000 2,^,764 4,600,000 

WestVirginia 1,839,845 5,424,904 22,647,207 42,500,000 

Georgia 154,644 226,000 833,291 342,469 

Alabama 323,972 4,200,000 8,394,276 12,861,775 

Tennessee 495,131 2,900,000 3,509,562 6,200,000 

Arkansas 14,778 500,000 1,447,945 1,875,569 

Texas 300,000 968,373 1,300,000 

Kentucky 946,288 2,483,144 6,328,964 9,526,425 

Total 6,049,471 21,214,233 49,048,069 84,111,233 
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Until recently the bringing to light of that other subterranean fnel, petroleum, 
was confined In the South principally to the lower Appalachian field. West Vir- 
ginia alone yielded 42,680,374 of the total 42,726,652 barrels of oil produced in the 
South between 1887 and 1896. In that period the Kentucky-Tennessee field yielded 
but 44,467 barrels, and Texas, where the presence of oil had been known before 
1861, had yielded only 1811 barrels. In 1901, however, following the spectacular 
"gushers" of Beaumont, the annual production of Texas rose from 836,039 barrels 
to 4,393,658 barrels, and reached in 1905 28,136,189 barrels. From this there was 
a decline in 1906 to 12,666,526 barrels. Meanwhile the search for oil, thus spurred, 
has expanded in Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama and Indian Territory, resulting in 
very large oil development in Louisiana and Indian Territory. The total produc- 
tion of the South in the past 10 years has been 263,829,252 barrels, or more than 
six times the production of the preceding decade. 

OUTPUT OF PSSTROIiBUM. 

States. (Barrels of 42 Gallons.) 1887-1896. 1897-1906. 

Kentucky and Tennessee 44,467 4,178,926 

Louisiana 20,442,100 

Texas 1,8U 105,594,113 

West Virginia 42,680,374 183,624,113 

Total 42,726,662 263,839,252 

Millions of dollars have been expended in the Southwest in the construction 
of pipe lines and refineries and in the development of oil transportation facilities 
in the coastwise and river trade and for export to other lands. * 

Ten years ago natural gas, closely allied to petroleum, was hardly regarded as 
a source of light, heat or power in the South outside of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. Today, besides being a factor determining to some extent the industrial 
future of the first-named State, it is becoming of much more considerable impor- 
tance than formerly in Kentucky, and is being actively used in Northern Loui- 
siana, Alabama and other parts. 

Prior to the war, and for some years afterwards, many of the water-powers of 
the South were profitably employed in operating fiour mills at such points as 
Richmond, cotton mills at Augusta and in the Piedmont region of the Carolinas, 
and the old Catalan forges scattered through the highlands of half a dozen States 
before 1860. The improvement of steam-engine practice however, put water-power 
into the background and kept it there for some years. 1 'ut in this age of wonderful 
electrical advancement water-powers are again to tho front, and hydro-electrical 
work has assumed large proportions in the South. As i Iready stated, over 500,000 
horse-power is now under development, at a costof $40,0 K),000 to $50,000,000. With 
much already accomplished in the James river in Virginia, the Roanoke in North 
Carolina, the Chattahoochee in Georgia, the Tallahassee in Alabama and in other 
streams, activities are being speeded for the making available of millions of horse- 
power in the vast region stretching from the Susquehanna to the Rio Grande, in 
sections tributary to the Potomac, the James, the Roanoke, the Catawba, the 
Yadkin, the Pee Dee, the Savannah, the Chattahoochee, the Tennessee, the War- 
rior, the Cumberland, the Ohio, the Kanawha, the Red and the Llano. The largest 
developments at present are in the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 
On the Yadkin river Pittsburg capitalists are vigorously at work upon a develop- 
ment contemplating an ultimate expenditure of $7,000,000 to secure 70,000 horse- 
power, and like results are looked for from the same stream by other interests. 
Charlotte is the home of the union of New York and Southern money amounting 
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to about ^10,000,000 to be spent in the controlling of a dozen water-powers on the 
Catawba and its tributaries, while plans for large operations in the upper Savan- 
nah involTlng several million dollars are being financed. Chattanooga men and 
associates are putting $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 into the work of harnessing the 
Tennessee near that city ; millions have been spent in developing the water-powers 
of the Chattahoochee at and near Columbus, Ga., and the work is still under way. 
Near Atlanta millions are being put into the development of several powers to 
aggregate 100,000 horse-power; another 100,000 horse-power or more is to be 
developed at Muscle Shoals in the Tennessee river in Alabama, and numerous 
lesser developments, like those at Asheville and elsewhere, have also recently been 
put in, while many other projects of greater or less extent are in process of forma- 
tion or financing. With something more than 500,000 horse-power thus added to 
the resources of the section, power that Is available every day throughout every 
year, a new development of the industrial activities of the Appalachian South is 
certain to occur, immensely adding to the wealth and population of all the cities 
and towns to which this power may be supplied. 

One phase of industrial activity which is certain to follow this development 
will be the establishment throughout the mountain regions of the Carolinas and 
Georgia and Alabama of manufacturing enterprises for the making of finer goods 
in cotton and in other lines of work. In that section every range of climate 
desired and every advantage for giving to workmen the best conditions of life for 
the highest skill will be found. In some of the gorges of the higher mountains 
there are ideal climatic conditions for the spinning and weaving of the finest 
grades of cotton goods. In the Piedmont or mountain section, with a bracing, 
invigorating climate, and on the higher mountains as cold as Canada's, there can 
be found conditions to meet the requirements from the climatic point of view of 
every class of people. With an abundance of electrical energy now becoming 
available, there must naturally develop the finest types of manufacturing, requir- 
ing the highest skilled labor, such as is found in the mountains of Switzerland 
and Northern Italy. 

A source of power in agriculture, through chemical action, almost monopolized 
by the South, is phosphate. There may be limitations to this, whether pebble or 
rock, but they have not yet been reached. Phosphate has been found in at least 
six Southern States — ^Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. Of the three States leading in production, South Carolina, 
where workings have been under way for 30-odd years, has shown a decline in 
output since 1893, but Florida, which produced 2,483,143 tons in the decade ended 
with 1896, has in the past 10 years produced 8,450,718 tons, and Tennessee, where 
real work began only in 1894, has already marketed 4,173,702 tons. The total 
production of phosphate in the South between 1887 and 1896 was 7,165,584 tons, 
and for the decfade 1897 to 1906 the total output was 15,692,158 tons. 

North Carolina, otherwise remarkable for the variety of its fiora and fauna, 
has the distinction of bearing more kinds of minerals than, perhaps, any other 
State in the Union. In that respect it may be regarded as a sort of Southern 
sample-case, for, in addition to iron, coal, phosphate, petroleum, salt, sulphur, 
zinc, lead, gold and tin, the South has rich stores of clays, slates, building stones 
and other minerals still largely to be given commercial value. Indeed, they have 
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a8 yet been scarcely touched, and the proportion of $246,653,042 to $1,804,166,785 
which the mineral output of the South of 1905 bore to that of the mineral 
output of the whole country in the same year is steadily increasing. 

A YESAR OF SOUTHBRX MINERALS— 1905 PRODUCTION* 

States. *Value. 

Alabama 153,685,288 

Arkansas 4,47Q,784 

Florida » 4,828,783 

Georgia 6,300,664 

Kentucky 14,871,8U 

Louisiana 6,816,430 

Maryland 20,048,257 

Mississippi 874,279 

North Carolina 2^486,063 

South Carolina 2,494,457 

Tennessee 19,641,528 

Texas 13,752,346 

Virginia 21,751,986 

West Virginia 74,731,376 

Total $246,653,042 

Total United States $1,804,166,785 

* Includes certain derlyatlTe materials. 

RAILROADS AS DEVELOPERS. 

Of material factors the railroads of the South have been the most powerful in 
bringing that section to its present strong position for a constantly-accelerated 
advance. It is largely to their immediate work that the development of the tex- 
tile industry, of lumbering and other manufactures, and of the iron, coal, phos- 
phate and other mineral interests has been due. The diversification of agricul- 
ture and the extension of wide areas in trucking and fruit-growing from the 
Hampton Roads basin down the coast to Texas and into Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Kentucky have been made possible by the building of new lines, the extension of 
old ones, the conversion of lumber roads into standard gauge — truck farms fol- 
lowing the clearing of timber tracts — and the special train service from the fields 
and the orchards to the markets of the North and West The remarkable turning 
of the tide of immigration toward the South is mainly the outcome of the broadly- 
conceived plan of railroad ofllcials intelligently and persistently carried out 

It may be safely estimated that between 150,000 and 200,000 settlers have been 
attracted to the South, and that between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 acres of land have 
been bought by them during the past 12 months. This estimate is based upon 
reports furnished by representatives of leading railroads operating principally in 
the South, and they reveal most gratifying results of the practical work which 
the railroads are doing in the cause of immigration to the South. These results 
are, to a large extent cumulative, flowing from persistent work carried on in 
some instances for 10 or 15 years and promising even greater records in the near 
future. They have been gained through following different policies. Some rail- 
roads have lands of their own which have been disposed of to settlers of their own 
seeking or to agents working in co-operation with them. Other roads, not land- 
holders, have directed the newcomers to available homes within their territory, 
and yet other roads have combined industrial upbuilding with agricultural devel- 
opment They have carried on a campaign in this country and in foreign parts by 
means of the widespread circulation of literature descriptive of the advantages 
of the South and its opportunities for the industrious and thrifty, of exhibits of 
Southern agricultural and mineral products and of personal contact with heads of 
families who would better their condition in life. Estimating the value of a man 
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to the community at at least $2000, the additioDs to the South's wealth In one year 
through the energies of immigration agents of the railroads may be safely placed 
at $400,000,000, or about one-third of the Increase of Its wealth in goods and 
chattels during the same period. These additions mean a much greater rate of 
increase for the South in material things in the future and an acceleration of the 
movement of population from other parts of the country to the South. 

Though the volume of freight has grown more rapidly than freight facilities, 
this In Itself Is in a large measure due to the active co-operation of Southern rail- 
roads in the upbuilding of this section. In the past, when capital could not be 
secured for experimental undertakings, such as the early stages of steelmaking 
in Birmingham, the railroads of this section in many cases made large subscrip- 
tions to the stock of such enterprises in order to assure the capital needed. But 
for the liberal work of this kind on the part of Southern railroads, this section 
would be far behind Its condition today. These investments were made at a time 
when without railroad co-operation outside subscriptions would have been impos- 
sible, and in this day of criticism of railroads it is well to bear in mind that in the 
South at least they have been to a large extent the pioneers in development work 
and In attracting the world's attention to this section. When the roll-call is made 
of the great leaders In Southern upbuilding, men upon whom much of the burden 
rested in former years, it will of necessity include many of the foremost railroad 
people of this section. The very magnitude of the traffic of the South today is 
largely an outcome of their work. With traffic increasing beyond present facili- 
ties, it is now seen that the building of new lines and the double-tracking of old 
ones, the enlarged equipment needed, the construction of docks and warehouses, 
and the improvement of terminal facilities will fully tax the utmost strength and 
financial acumen of the railroad people who in the South and Southwest are today 
bending every energy to meeting the needs of the hour. 

INCRBASES IN RAILROAD MIL.ESAGB. 

States. 1880. 1886. 1890. 1896. 1900. 1906. 

Alabama 1,843 2406 3,422 3,676 4.197 4,746 

Arkansas 859 1,586 2.203 2,518 3,109 4,499 

Florida 518 1,506 2,490 3,103 3.256 4,088 

Georgia 2.459 3,328 4,601 5,286 5,730 6.641 

Kentucky 1.530 2.763 2,942 3,067 3.094 3,405 

Louisiana 652 1,660 1,740 2.252 3,801 4,292 

Maryland 1,040 1,246 1,391 1,342 1,364 1,496 

Mississippi 1,127 645 2,471 2,553 2,934 3,836 

North Carolina 1.486 1,834 3,128 3,398 3,733 4^96 

South Carolina 1,427 1,723 2,289 2,624 2,919 8,133 

Tennessee 1,843 2.806 2.767 3.136 3,186 8,668 

Texas 3.244 6.504 8,710 9,489 9,992 12,689 

Virginia 1,893 3,006 3,360 3,605 3,795 4,082 

WestVirginia 691 681 1.433 2.084 2,486 3,264 

Total f 20,612 31.392 42.947 48.133 52,594 64.036 

United States, excluding South 71,684 102»214 113.751 134,467 141.727 156.965 

The South has now 64,035 miles of railroad, exclusive of double-track, side- 
track and terminal duplications. Since 1880 there have been built in the South 
43,423 miles of new railroads or extensions of existing lines, the rate of Increase 
in that period having been 210 per cent In the South, against 117 per cent in 
the rest of the country, and the South's added mileage alone is greater than the 
total mileage In the whole country in 1860. The mileage in the South has been 
increased during the past 10 years at the rate of nearly 1600 miles annually, 
and during the past five years at the rate of more than 2000 miles annually. 
The cost of this building and these improvements during the 26 years has 
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approached a total of more than $1,750,000,000, As in other parts of the country, 
this investment of cash and the coincident enterprise of railroad managements 
have not been sufficient to meet the calls of the South for internal transportation, 
or to allay the growth at times of a public sentiment, more often unreasoning 
than reasonable, finding expression in legislation, national and State, tending 
to cripple still further the efforts of the railroads to serve the section in whose 
prosperity they are vitally interested. But enterprise in management and 
liberality in spending money upon improvements, aside from unwise agitation, 
have been unable to cope fully with the demands for transportation facilities, 
indicated in the fact that in the 10 years 1887 to 1896 the freight movement in 
11 Southern States, exclusive of Maryland, Arkansas and Texas, was 81,179,- 
992,403 mile-tons, which increased during the past 10 years to 179,596,490,134 
mile-tons, and thus is emphasized the South's special interest in prompt, liberal 
and comprehensive provision for the improvement of the waterways of the 
country, not as rivals, but as allies of the railroads, and for such wise legislation 
as will draw vast capital into railroad investments and safeguard investments 
already made. 

WESTERN TRADE THROUGH SOUTHERN PORTS. 

Probably the most striking manifestation in recent American commerce has 
been the trend of grain and' other products from Western fields toward 
Southern ports for export. The rise of importance of Southern ports in this 
particular is traceable to the efforts of railroads, thereby returning outbound 
commerce of the country to its natural bent given by the rivers and contributing 
at the same time in direct expenditures for elevators, warehouses, tracks, docks, 
etc., at terminals vast sums, aggregating in the past 10 or 15 years many mil- 
lions at such points as Newport News, Norfolk and Portsmouth, Wilmington, 
Savannah, Brunswick, Pensacola, Jacksonville, Tampa, Mobile, Gulfport, New 
Orleans, Port Arthur and Galveston. 

In breaking away from the old channels of shipment via New York and other 
Eastern cities, the grain and provision trade of the West is thus rapidly finding 
new outlets to foreign markets through Southern ports. This is bringing about 
many changes of even international importance. The growth of this movement 
is causing a complete change in the railroad map of the country. Eastern trunk 
lines are no longer the dominating power in handling the products of Western 
farms and packing-houses. Out of this movement that is revolutionizing the 
whole foreign trade of the country will come the building up of a number of 
large financial and commercial cities on the South Atlantic and Gulf, the great 
trade and industrial advancement that naturally follows the building and 
operation of successful railroad systems, the increase of regular steamship lines 
between Southern and European ports, better freight rates on Southern cotton, 
iron and cotton goods to foreign markets, and, in general, a well-rounded develop- 
ment that in time will more than duplicate in the South the great prosperity of 
Pennsylvania, New York and other Eastern States. 

The significance of this revolution is suggested by a study of the movement 
of breadstuff exports either in the last fiscal year or in the past calendar year. 
In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1906, the increase in the value of breadstuff 
at six of the leading Southern ports over the preceding year was from $30,850,- 
182 to $68,701,522, or $37,851,340, a little more than 122 per cent In the 17 
other customs districts considered the increase was from $70,257,235 to $108,- 
648,954, or $38,391,719, or less than 55 per cent The Increase at the six Southern 
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ports was nearly 50 per cent, of the increase for the whole country, and more 
than $27,000,000 of the $38,000,000 Increase at other ports was at New York and 
Philadelphia. In the calendar year ended December 31, 190G, the increase in 
the value of breadstuff exports at the six Southern ports was from $50,046,976 
to $73,928,282, or $23,881,306, equal to 47.7 per cent, and at the other principal 
ports from $96,060,907 to $106,533,950, or $10,473,043, equal to 10.9 per cent. 
The greatest increase among all the ports was at Galveston, $8,359,112, with 
Philadelphia second, $7,589,308; Baltimore third, $6,784,437; New Orleans 
fourth, $4,947,359, and New York fifth, $4,566,909. There were decreases at 

BREADSTIJFFS BXPORTCSD FROM SOUTHERN PORTS. 

Fiscal year ended June 30, Calendar year ended Dec. 31» 
DlBtricta. 1905. 

Baltimore $9,628,508 

Newport News 4,298,675 

Norfolk and Portsmouth 783,287 

Galveston 2,928,986 

Mobile 2,520,810 

New Orleans 10,689,916 



1906. 
$24,746,089 

9,949447 

2,227,644 
11,331,583 

2,911,510 
17,535,549 

$68,701,522 


1905. 
$17,503,912 
6,721,095 
841,864 
7,985,806 
3,034,987 
13,959,312 

$50,046,976 


1906. 

$24,288,34^ 

8,978,180 

2,706,160 

16,344,918 

2,704,004 

18,906,671 

$73,928,282 



Total $30,850,182 

All districts $101,107,417 $177,350,476 ^46,107,883 $180,462,232 

Boston, Portland, Maine; Williamette, Chicago, Duluth, Superior and Mobile. 
In 1905 the value of breadstuff exports at these Southern ports was 34 per 
cent, of the total value at all ports, and in 1906 it was 40 per cent, while the 
increase between 1905 and 1906 at the six Southern ports was 69 per cent of 
the total increase at all ports. 

COMMESRGE AT SOUTHBRN PORTS. 



Exports of Merchandise from Southern Ports During 
Districts. 1880. 

Alexandria, Va $42,180 

Baltimore, Md 76,253,566 

Beaufort, S. C 1,962,644 

Brunswick, Ga 966,582 

Charleston, S. C 19,591,127 

Fernandina, Pla 262,871 

Georgetown, D. C 20,039 

Georgetown, S. C 41,492 

Newport News, Va 

Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va 

Pamlico, N. C 

Richmond, Va 

St. Augustine, Fla 

St. Johns, Fla 

St. Marys, 6a 

Savannah, Ga , 

Wilmington, N. C 

Apalachlcola, Fla 

Galveston, Texas 

Key West, Pla 

Mobile, Ala 

New Orleans, La 

Pearl River, Miss 

Pensacola, Fla 

St. Marks, Fla 

Tampa, Fla 

Teche, La 

Brazos de Santiago, Texas 

Corpus Christ!, Texas 

Paso del Norte, Texas 

Saluria, Texas 630,587 

Total South $264,905,753 

All other districts 570,732,905 



the Fiscal Years 1880, 1890» 1900 and 1906. 
1890. 1900. 1906. 



14,065,455 

21,037 

2,326,915 

"*'88',ii5 

66,151 

23,992,364 

3,941,665 

7,474 

16,749,889 

1,052,806 

7,188,740 

90,442,019 

268,372 

1,930,258 

5,062 

4,220 

2,350,829 



$73,983,693 

1,140,656 

7,757,564 

13,788,751 

296,124 

""*22',436 

6,958,369 

14,247,477 

17,538 

8,874,998 

7,193 

41,561 

69,370 

30,884,451 

6,934,720 

195,747 

24,446,831 

436,400 

3,372,429 

108,126,891 

1,064,461 

3,451,735 

9,486 

****i5,639 

750,882 

3,144,288 

70,955 

1,642,104 

$311,742,748 
546,086,936 



$U5,530,378 

189,908 

7,373,487 

7,151,720 

2,688,808 



84,758,323 

13,112,096 

2,005 



269,6U 

4 944 

38,251,'981 

10,976,511 

424,783 

85,657,524 

1,395,326 

13,206,334 

116,858,764 

1,687,863 

14,413,622 

6,300 

1,467,266 

*"aO,376 
6,206,430 
6,619,819 
7,392,110 

$484,644,177 
909,838,906 



$109,925,046 

87,306 

12,626,072 



6,630,586 

"'am 

20,119,334 
12,027,215 

""ii'ooo 

*"2S4',467 

'64,8^',55i 

18,466,929 

237,060 

166,317,652 

804,891 

21,724,380 

160,479.326 

6,037,723 

18,440,122 

1,941,227 

2,740,803 



12,746,136 
9,794,740- 
4,842,207 

$642,032,76? 
1,101,831,737 



All districts $836,638,668 $867,828,684 $1,394,483,082 $1,74S,864,500< 

But breadstnffs are only a small portion, comparatively, of the export move- 
ment through Southern ports, at which a marked gain has been made since 
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1880. In that year the value of exports at Southern ports was $264,905,753 and 
at all other ports $570,732,905. Between that time and 1906 the values increased 
to $642,032,763, or by $377,127,010, equal to 142 per cent, at Southern ports, and 
at all other ports to $1,101,831,737, or by $531,098,832, equal to 93 per cent In 
1880 the value of exports at Southern ports represented 31.7 per cent of the 
total value at all the ports of the country. The proportion was 36.3 per cent in 
1890, 34.7 per cent in 1900 and 36.8 per cent in 1906. 

But ii^ spite of this splendid showing, the South is exporting through its own 
ports less than it contributes to the total export movement of the country. Of 
the merchandise exported in the fiscal year 1906, of that produced exclusively 
by the South, raw cotton represented $401,005,921; cottonseed oil, $13,673,370; 
cottonseed meal and cake, $13,073,100 ; naval stores, $20,075,585, and phosphate 
rock, $7,919,983, a total of $455,747,959. Of export goods produced in other parts 
of the country as well as in the South, the latter's estimated share was : Petro- 
leum, $40,000,000; timber and lumber, $40,000,000; cotton goods, $30,000,000; 
tobacco, $28,000,000; provisions, $25,000,000; grain, $20,000,000; coal, $15,- 
000,000; cattle, $13,000,000, and fruits, $3,000,000, a total of $214,000,000. To 
these totals should be added about $25,000,000, representing the South's share 
in exports of manufactures of iron and steel, of manufactures of wood, of manu- 
factures of leather and other articles originating primarily or secondarily in the 
South, and there is a grand total of $694,000,000 as the share of the South in 
the $1,743,864,500 of exports from the whole country. 



BXPORTS AND IMPORTS COMPARBD. 



Districts. 1901. 

Alexandria, Va 

Baltimore, Md $106,239,081 



■Ezports.- 



Beaufort, S. C... 

Brunswick, 6a 

Charleston, S. C 

Femandina, Fla 

Georgetown, D. C 

Georgetown, S. C 

Newport News, Va 

Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va. 

Pamlico, N. C 

Petersburg, Va 

Richmond, Va 

St. Augustine, Fla 

St. Johns. Fla 

Savannah, Ga 

Wilmington, N. C 

Apalachicola, Fla 

Galveston, Texas 

Key West, Fla. 



129,639 
7,952,637 
7,084,215 
1,904,770 

6,600 

32,567,912 
10,308,489 



17,200 

'■'204*^6 

46,738,967 

12,013,659 

365,782 

101,857,300 

1,033,265 



1906. 

$id9,925',646 

87,305 

12,626,072 

661,285 

6,630,585 



1901. 



-Imports.- 



1906. 



Mobile, Aia 11,837,105 

New Orleans, La 152,776,599 

Pearl River, Miss 2,817,298 

Pensacola, Fla 13,455,761 

StMarks, Fla 

Tampa, Fla 1,321,419 

Brazos de Santiago, Texas 185,805 

Corpus Christi, Texas 6,645,019 

Paso del Norte, Texas 4,241,898 

Saluria, Texas 6,980,716 



20,119,334 
12.027,215 



U,000 

""^',407 

64,839,551 

18,466,929 

237,060 

166,317,652 

804,891 

21,724,380 

150,479,326 

6,037,723 

18,440,122 

1,941,227 

2,740,803 

225,486 

12,746,135 

9,794.740 

4,842,207 

$642,032,763 
1,101,831,737 



a8,899,473 
192,136 
28A35 


a0,084i653 


19,853 


1,477,719 


2,751,482 


49,867 


89,086 


243,494 


664,628 


4,090,461 


2,630,317 


593,930 


780.231 


11,058 


43,146 




27,110 


93,973 


416,676 


7,875 


36,906 


61,684 


523,461 


645,067 


1,503,069 


180,912 


603,385 


941 


489 


953,801 


6,018.876 


491,984 


929,527 


3,008,449 


4,851.326 


20,462,307 


39,464,982 


628 


59,180 


238,334 


386,467 




17,283 


1,513,452 


8,255.534 


46.899 


46,066 


J'KI'^ 


3,499,570 


1.378,510 


1.815,560 


1,165.020 


1,887,838 



$57,511,418 
765,660,747 



$101,206,146 
1,125,357,698 



Total South $528,684,706 

All other districts 969,080,286 

All districts $1,487,764,991 $1,743,864,500 $823,172,165 $1,226,663,843 

In the matter of Imports considerable progress is also being made by the 
South, especially in comparison with the rest of the country, though its porta 
are by no means handling the quantity of incoming goods justified by the out- 
ward-bound movement, the healthiest commerce — ^that is, healthiest for the 
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transportation intertets and the business interests of the ports handling it — 
being that in which the incoming vessel or the outgoing train shall have freight 
to carry away approaching in quantity or value the freight which in the case 
of the steamer it takes out and in the case of the railroad that which It brings in. 

Considering only recent years, it may be noted that between 1905 and 1906 
the value of imports advanced from $83,053,679 to $101,206,145, or by $18,152,466, 
equal to 21.8 per cent, at Southern ports, while at other ports the increase was 
from $1,034,459,392 to $1,125,357,698, or by $90,898,306, equal to only 8.7 per cent, 
and in the five years between 1901 and 1906 it advanced from $57,511,418 to 
$101,206,145, or by $43,694,727, equal to 75.9 per cent, at Southern ports, and at 
all other ports from $765,660,747 to $1,125,357,698, or by $359,696,951, equal to 
46.9 per cent 

Such ports as Baltimore and New Orleans are developing a considerable 
import trade, but for Southern ports as a whole much is yet to be done in that 
direction. The establishment of direct lines of immigration between European 
and Southern ports will sooner or later come about, and with the running of 
regular lines. Instead of the tramp steamers which now do most of the South's 
export trade, the tendency to develop the import business will grow. 

Ck>incident with the expansion of the trade from the West to Europe via 
Southern ports has come a movement on the part of existing railroads and of 
large capitalists in this country and abroad to provide adequate facilities for 
handling this traffic. It is now everywhere accepted as an established fact that 
the improvement of railroads between the West and the South must be carried 
forward on a very broad scale, and that the most ample harbor and shipping 
arrangements must be provided at every South Atlantic and Gulf port to meet 
the rapid growth of this traffic. The population of this country is increasing 
at a rate which will now show an aggregate of 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 a decade, 
and from that on to much larger figures! These facts, which far-seeing business 
men appreciate, furnish a just basis for the great operations that we now see 
in the development of extensive shipping and harbor facilities. The enterprise 
that would be visionary in a country whose population and trade are practically 
fixed and stationary may in our country appeal to the most careful judgment 
of the most conservative financier, who looks not to the past, but from the 
present to the future. Such men see that new channels of trade "along the line 
of least resistance" are commercial necessities, and that magnificent oppor- 
tunities are still presented for creating enterprises that must Influence the move- 
ment of the world's trade. 

INCREASE OF WEALTH. 

Such progress here reviewed, which has been most rapid during the past 10 
years in agriculture, mining, lumbering, manufacturing, trade and commerce. 
Las naturally been reflected in an increase in the wealth of the South. 

TRUE VALUE OF REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

18G0 18S0 1890 1900 *1906. 

South.... $6^6,214,108 $7.505.0CK),000 $11,150,^,304 $13,863,073,149 $20,500,000,000 

Rest of eountry 9,873,401,960 36,137,000,000 53,886,558,893 74,654,233,626 96,500,000,000 

United SUtes.... $16^59,616,068 $43,642,000,000 $65,037,091497 $88,517,306,775 $117,000,000,000 

*E8timated. 

The assessed value of real and personal property in the South in 1906 was 
?8,025,050,496, or $2,824,859,678 more than the assessed value of 1860. The 
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increase in assessed value in the six years between 1900 and 1906, $2,567,497,463, 
was greater than the increase of 20 years between 1880 and 1900. 

ASSBSSED VAIiUBS OF SOUTHBRX PROPBRTY. 

States. imx 1880. IS^i. 1900. 1906. 

Alabama |4;i2, 1^.762 $139,077,328 J2K? ,77(1 ,624 |370,40M33 $373,468,462 

Arkansas IW ,211., 330 90,511,653 I7i7ir7j&5 2[ll,H0fiJ83 •321,700,000 

District of Columbia «L,tm,&45 99,401,787 14S,64P,&% 19D,%S.9S7 268,131,287 

Florida 65.1I2&.CS5 31,157,846 9l,SS3,4^ 9G.e8Hi,%4 142,018,871 

Georgia filS,2^,3K7 251,424,651 41i),S2S/J45 483^^3,61^1 624,465,472 

Kentucky &28.n2.(5»3 870,743,384 647.696p7SS 640,688^40 808,041,918 

Louisiana 4afi,m,2»j6 177,096,549 234,360,791 27G,6aft,4iy7 459,271,270 

Maryland 297J3&,23S 459,187,408 482,1Mh824 61fi,n9,7S3 738,762,161 

Mississippi UiQA12,9U U5,130,661 166,847,334 2lB.766,IW7 366,799,080 

North Carolina :^;i.isr:,6Q2 169,916,709 216,S72<^4 30<S,&79h715 489,799,456 

South Carolina 483,31&,138 134,162,834 150.603,451 176,422.2SM 249,534,422 

Tennessee 3.Hi:,4S&,2iX] 238,939,364 SS2,753,18S 396.36^.566 474,416,837 

Texas 2(37.792,335 811,470,736 7S2,lll,KB3 &14,007,6.14 1,221,159,869 

Virginia 657,o:n,338 818,331,441 416,24it,107 180,425.025 629,641,533 

West Virginia 144,622,757 lSti,9fM,707 ::ia,G:3i.[iS0 857,839,858 

ToUl $5,200,190,818 $3,051475,098 $4,669^14,833 $6,457,553,031 $8,025,060,496 

*B8timated. 

The true value of Southern property Is now more than $20,000,000,000, nearly 

$5,000,000,000 greater than the true value of all the proi)erty in the country in 

1860, and the increase in value since 1900 has been at the rate of $3,000,000 a day. 

THB SOUTH TODAY BY COMPARISON. 

Rest of country Southern States 

in 1880. in 1906. 

Population 83,856,000 25,900,000 

Cotton mills : 

Capital Invested $198,000,000 $250,000,000 

Number of spindles 9,985,000 9,760,000 

Bales used 1,346,000 2,374,000 

Pig-iron made, tons 3,898,000 3,467,000 

Bituminous coal mined, tons 35,900,000 84,111,000 

Coke made, tons 2,940,000 9,000,000 

Petroleum, barrels 26407,000 32,000,000 

Lumber products, value $194,000,000 $300,000,000 

Manufactures : 

Capital Invested $2,533,000,000 $2,000,000,000 

Products, value $4,912,000,000 ^,500,000,000 

Exports, value $674,000,000 $642,082,000 

RallroaoB, mileage 71,000 64,000 

Farm products, value $1,550,000,000 $2,000,000,000 

Property, assessed value $14,080,000,000 $8,025,060,000 

An illuminating illustration of what the South has accomplished, notwith- 
standing the conditions under which it has labored, is found in a comparison of the 
South of today and the rest of the country in 1880. In making the comparison it 
must be borne in mind that the population of the Sohth today is just about one-half 
of that of the United States in 1880, and that one-third of this Southern population 
is of a backward race the burden of whose shortcomings the other two-thirds have 
had to bear. Despite these conditions and poverty greater than can ever be appre- 
ciated by anyone who was not living in the South after the war, in contrast with 
the magnificent prosperity of the rest of the country following the opening up of 
the West, the South stands up wonderfully well against the rest of the country. 

The South today, with a population of 25,900,000, against a population of 
33,855,000 in the rest of the country in 1880, has more capital invested in cotton 
mills than the rest of the country then, and its consumption of cotton in its own 
mills is about double that of the mills of the rest of the country 26 years ago. Its 
production of bituminous coal is more than twice as great— 84,000,000 tons against 
35,900,000 tons ; its coke production more than three times as large, its petroleum 
output 32,000,000 barrels, against 26,107,000 barrels for the rest of the country in 
1880. The total value of its farm products is about $450,000,000 greater than the 
value of all the farm products of the rest of the country in 1880, and its railroad 
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mileage is only 7600 miles less. The value of the Sonth's exports for the fiscal 
year of 1906 was greater than that of the rest of the country in 1880. The lumber 
output of the South in 1906 was valued at $300,000,000, or $106,000,000 greater 
than that of the balance of the country a quarter of a century ago. Though much 
is yet to be done, the amazing facts accomplished by the South during the past 
quarter of a century, with the great part of its resources not yet touched, are the 
promise of more amazing facts in the future. 

FROM THE DEPTHS. 

Suggestive as are these figures of comparison, their full weight can be felt only 
in contrasting conditions of today with those tiiat confronted the men of the South 
thirty-odd years aga 

Of late years a fair measure of credit is being given to the mental and physical 
ability of the men who planned and for four years fought the almost ceaseless 
battles of 1861 to 1865. But the full measure of this titanic struggle has never 
been quite grasped by the world. For 10 years before the beginning of the recent 
war between Russia and Japan the latter country had been making ready for the 
coming struggle. Bringing to this task every latent power of that wonderful 
people, Japan had been training its soldiers, building its warships, preparing 
every detail from the commissary to the medical department ; it had been shaping 
its financial interests and forming international alliances in order to be ready for 
this life and death struggle. But with all this preparation, with a population of 
50,000,000 upon which to draw, with the world's sentiment in its favor and the 
world's financial infiuences ready to take its securities, with its domestic trade 
unhampered and its foreign commerce free to the world, Japan at the end of 12 
months was practically facing bankruptcy, and the treaty of Portsmouth was 
largely due to its financial inability to carry on the struggle. 

CJontrast these conditions with the South of 1861 and 1865. With only 6,800,000 
white people scattered over a vast territory from Virginia to Texas, without any 
preparation whatever on land or on sea for war, without an army or a navy, with 
a new government that had no credit abroad and no means at home on which to 
base a financial system, the South for four years met in battle three times as 
many soldiers as Russia put into the field during the 12 months of the war 
between that country and Japan. With domestic trade practically destroyed, 
without foreign commerce, her coast blockaded from end to end, without means 
to utilize cotton — ^her chief source of wealth — for four years the South met on 
the battlefield the greatest armies which the modem world had seen. From Vir- 
ginia to Texas its "far-flung battle line" had to meet a force vastly superior in 
numbers, in equipment and in commissary supplies. Only when viewed in some 
such light as this do we begin to get an idea of that supreme test of character and 
strength and the physical and mental stamina which for four years enabled the 
South to meet such overwhelming odds. Coming out of that struggle broken- 
hearted, bankrupt, weary in body and mind, the men who were left took up that 
equally heroic struggle of redeeming the South from the thraldom of poverty and 
reconstruction. 

Material losses had been terrific. The census of 1860 shows that the South 
ranked very high in wealth as compared with the rest of the country. In that 
year the assessed value of property in Georgia was greater than the combined 
values of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode Island. South Carolina 
was richer by $68,000,000 than Rhode Island and New Jersey. Mississippi out- 
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ranked Connecticut by $160,000,000. In the assessed value of property per capita* 
Connecticut stood first in rank; Rhode Island, second; South Carolina, third; 
Mississippi, fourth; Massachusetts, fifth; Louisiana, sixth; Georgia, seventh; 
District of Columbia, eighth ; Florida, ninth ; Kentucky, tenth ; Alabama, eleventh : 
Texas, twelfth; New Jersey, thirteenth; Maryland, fourteenth; Arkansas, fif- 
teenth ; Virginia, sixteenth, and Ohio, seventeenth. New York and Pennsylvania 
were also far behind the South in the amount of wealth in proportion to popula- 
tion, the former State ranking twenty-second and the latter thirtieth. In 1860 
the total assessed value of proi)erty in the United States was $12,000,000,000, and 
of this the South had $5,200,000,000, or 44 per cent 

In 10 years there was a startling change. In 1870 the South had only $3,000,- 
000,000 of assessed value, while the total for the whole country was $14,170,000.- 
000. The South had grown poor, the North and West rich as never before. In 
1860 the assessed value of property in Massachusetts was $777,150,000, compared 
with $5,200,000,000 in the South ; in 1870 Massachusetts had $1,590,000,000 of tax- 
able property and the South $3,000,000,000. Such was the poverty of the South 
that the one State of Massachusetts had one-half as much taxable wealth as the 
14 States of this section could show. The assessed value of property in New York 
and Pennsylvania in 1870 was greater than In the whole South. South Carolina, 
which in 1860 had been third in rank in wealth in proportion to the number of her 
inhabitants, had dropped to be the thirtieth ; Georgia had dropped from seventh 
to thirty-ninth; Mississippi, from fourth place to the thirty-fourth; Alabama, 
from the eleventh to the forty-fourth; Kentucky, from tenth to twenty-eighth, 
and the other States had gone down in the same way, while the Northern and 
Western States had steadily increased in wealth. In 1860 the assessed value of 
property in South Carolina, according to the census, was $489,000,000, while the 
tK)mbined values In Rhode Island and New Jersey aggregated $421,000,000, or 
$68,000,000 less than South Carolina's. In 1870 the combined values in Rhode 
Island and New Jersey amounted to $868,000,000, and the value in South Carolina 
was $183,000,000. Thus, while South Carolina in 1860 had $68,000,000 more 
assessed property than these two States, their wealth in 1870 exceeded South Caro- 
lina's by $685,000,000. 

The census reports bring out very clearly the South's relative position of per 
capita wealth. Comparing the true valuation as given by the census (the true 
valuation always being greater than the assessed valuation) of real and personal 
property, we have : 

TRUB VALUBS BY SBCTIONS, 1850-1890. 

Sections. 1890. 1880. 1870. 1860. 1850. 

New Eng. and Middle States $21,611,170,659 $17,669,000,000 $15,290,032,687 $5,591,607,424 $3,130,989,851 

Southern States 11,150,532,304 7,506,000,000 4,401,462,507 6,332,456,289 2,846,956,892 

Western States 25,255,915,549 16,186,000,000 9,542,053,355 3,966,735,753 1,126,447,585 

Pacific Coast States and Ter. 7,019,472,686 2,282,000,000 834,969,958 268,816,602 33,386,900 

Total for United States. $65,037,091,197 $43,642,000,000 $30,068,518,507 $16,159,616,068 $7,136,780,228 

As shown by these figures, the South (Missouri being classed in this compar- 
ison as a Western State) had in 1860 about 40 per cent, of the true value of all 
real and personal property in the United States, outranking the Middle and New 
England States combined by nearly $750,000,000, whereas in 1850 the latter sec- 
tions outranked the South by $260,000,000. The value of Southern property 
Increased during the decade 1850 to 1860 over $3,480,000,000, against an increase 
of $2,460,000,000 In New England and the Middle States. That decade witnessed 
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a marvelous adyance in Southern agricultural, manufacturing and railroad inter- 
ests, the extent of which can be appreciated by this increase of largely more than 
100 per cent The average valuation of property per capita in tlie South in 1860, 
even including slaves in the total number of inliabitants, was $568, against $528 
in the New England and Middle States. Omitting the slaves from the number of 
inhabitants, the per capita of wealth was almost twice as great in the South as 
in the New England and Middle States. 

When we turn from the progress and prosperity of 1860 to the poverty of 1870 
the task of the saving remnant of the South can be realized. In 10 years 
the assessed value of Southern property had declined by $2,100,000, and there was 
a further decrease of $67,000,000 in the next 10 years. In the rest of the country 
the true value of property increased from $9,873,401,960 to $36,137,000,000, or by 
$26,263,598,040, between 1860 and 1880, but its increase in the South in that period 
was from $6,286,214,168 to $7,505,000,000, or by only $1,218,785,892. 

Far greater tlian the money loss by the war, thus indicated, was the loss of 
men — ^men who had been leaders in thought and in action. That was enough to 
stagger a country. . But the condition which prevailed as a result of the war and 
of reconstruction, the lack of opportunity and the almost hopeless despair for the 
future, forced out of the South by emigration between 1865 and 1900 2,500,000 of 
its people. Today there are living in other sections over 1,500,000 Southern-born 
whites. Among them are leaders in every line of human endeavor. They are 
dominant forces in New York and other Northern cities, in the West, and out on 
the Pacific coast to the far Northwest Though other sections "were growing in 
population and in wealth, though they were receiving vast immigration move- 
ments from abroad, the South was giving its very lifeblood to add to their 
strength and power. Few people seem ever to have realized its tremendous influ- 
ence for retarding Southern development and its equally tremendous influence for' 
helping to upbuild other sections. 

Under such difficulties it was impossible for the South to rally immediately 
from the wreck of war. Everything was seemingly against it The combined 
financial and railroad influences of America and Europe were working for the 
development of the West, and were thus against the South. The public sentiment 
of the world had been educated to believe that the South was not a flt country for 
settlers or for the investment of capital. But it had its men of the saving remnant 
They saved the South to white civilization ; they solved problems such as no other 
race on earth had ever faced ; they gave to the world the flnal answer as to the 
stuff of which the people of the Old South were made. It is to them that we 
should give credit for what has been accomplished. They are the ones who blazed 
the pathway out of the wilderness ; they relit the furnace flres of Alabama and 
Virginia and Tennessee and Kentucky ; they commenced the rebuilding of our cot- 
ton-mill interests, and all that we are doing today is not one-hundredth part so 
difficult as was the work which they wrought 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE OLD SOUTH. 

Mere mention of these material losses of the South reflected in the figures 
of the period between 1860 and 1880 points straight to an advanced position of 
that section in 1860, not fully comprehended even by some Southerners of today. 
Knowledge of definite accomplishments bringing it to that position is the begin- 
ning of an understanding of the spirit of the Old South that was able to survive 
.the wreck of war and the slow wasting of the subsequent decade and to revive. 
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as soon as the chance was given, and to extend into the manifestations of this 
day, the more notable because of their sombre and discouraging backgrounds. 

"The New South," a term which is so popular with many people, is supposed 
to represent a country of different ideas and different business methods from 
those which prevailed in ante-bellum days. The origin of the term has been a 
subject of much discussion, but the writer has rarely seen it ascribed to what 
he believes to have been the first use of it. During the war, when Port Royal, 
S. C, was occupied by Northern forces, a paper called **The New South" was 
established by one of the ofilcers. This was. probably the first time that the 
term was applied to the Southern States. Its use now, as intended to convey 
the meaning that the progress of the South of late years is something entirely 
new and foreign to this section, something which has been brought about by 
an infusion of outside energy and money, is wholly unjust to the South of the 
past and present It is an improper use of the term, or, rather, an abuse of it. 
There is a new South — a South which is making a vigorous effort to regain the 
relative position held in 1860 as compared with the whole country, a South 
which has met and solved many of the hardest problems ever faced b^ any 
section of our country — but without the old South the new South would have 
been an impossibility. The South of today is no novel creation. It is an evolu- 
tion. After suffering and prostration it has been relieved of its great incubus 
and is becoming more and more able to hold its own with other sections in trade 
and manufacturing. 

It needs but little investigation to show that prior to the war the South was 
fully abreast of the times in all business interests, and that the wonderful indus- 
trial growth which it has made since 1880 has been due mainly to Southern men 
and Southern money. The South heartily welcomes the investment of outside 
capital and the immigration of all good people, regardless of their political predi- 
lections, but insists that it shall receive from the world the measure of credit 
to which it is entitled for the accomplishments of its own people, and it justly 
points to the old South and its work as proof of the broad business ability and 
energy which found new expression in the revival of activity after 1876. 
In the old South were bold railroad builders, aggressive for an expansion of 
foreign commerce, farseelng nationalists in statesmanship, practical and un- 
selfish promoters of their country's greatness and profoundly successful in educa- 
tion. In finance and banking the old South had no superior in any other section. In 
1860 it had 30 per cent, of the banking capital of the entire country. Louisiana 
ranked as the fourth State in the Union in the amount of banking capital in 
that year, with New York first, Massachusetts second and Pennsylvania third. 
Louisiana banks were second in the country In specie holdings in 1860, New York 
alone being ahead. 

EARLY INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS. 

From the time of its first settlement until 1860 the South devoted far more 
attention to manufacturing than it is usually given credit for, and at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, just as the world was entering the age of machin- 
ery, its industrial Interests equaled, if they did not exceed, those of New England. 

In the Southern colonies ironmaking became an Important industry, even 
before the beginning of the eighteenth century. To it the first settlers in Mary- 
land, Virginia, the Garolinas, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia early turned their 
attention. In all of these colonies considerable progress was made, and the old- 
time furnaces and forges were established at many points for producing very 
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high-grade Iron. Referring to the development of ironmaklng in the Southern 
colonies, Mr. James M. Swank, in his "History of Iron in All Ages," says that the 
establishment at an early day of so many charcoal furnaces and bloomeries is an 
interesting fact in the iron history of our country.. "The people who built these 
furnaces and bloomeries," he adds, "were not only bold and enterprising, but they 
appear to have been born with a genius for making iron. Wherever they went 
they seemed to have searched for iron ore, and, having found it, their small char- 
coal furnaces and bloomeries soon followed. No States in the Union have shown 
in their early history more intelligent appreciation of the value of an iron indus- 
try than North Carolina and Tennessee, and none have been more prompt to estab- 
lish it The enterprise of these early iron workers assumes a picturesque aspect 
when viewed in connection with the primitive methods of manufacture which were 
employed by them. ♦ ♦ ♦ They were pioneers and frontiersmen in every 
sense ; from the great world of invention and progress they were shut out by the 
mountains and streams and hundreds of miles of undisturbed forest. * * * It 
is a curious fact that the daring men who pushed their way into the wilds of 
Western Carolina and Bast Tennessee in the last century, and who set up their 
small furnaces and bloomeries when forts yet took the place of hamlets, founded 
an iron industry which still retains many of the primitive features that at first 
characterized it" 

In many cases these pioneer iron men were the leading citizens of the colonies. 
As early as 1716 Governor Spotswood of Virginia established several ironmaking 
enterprises, and in 1727 the General Assembly of that State passed "an act for 
encouraging adventurers in iron works." Col. William Byrd of Westover, Va., 
writing in 1732 of the many iron enterprises that had been started, gives some 
particulars of a number of them, including "England's iron mines, called so from 
the chief manager of them, though the land belongs to Mr. Washington." Quoting 
from these writings, Mr. Swank says these mines were on the north side of the 
Rappahannock river, "not far from a spring of strong steel water," which was in 
King George county, 12 miles distant from Fredericksburg. Two miles distant 
from the mines was a furnace. "Mr. Washington raises the ore and carts it 
thither for 20 shillings the ton of iron that it yields. * * * Besides Mr. 
Washington and Mr. England, there are several other persons in England con- 
cerned in these works. Matters are very well managed there, and no expense is 
spared to make them profitable." The "Mr. Washington" referred to was the 
father of George Washington. 

After giving in detail the history of the many iron works started in Virginia, 
. Mr. Swank says : "About 1790 the iron history of Virginia took a fresh start, as 
did many other manufactures of the State. This activity continued for many 
years, but it was partly checked in subsequent years by the greater attention giVen 
by the people of Virginia to agricultural pursuits. No State in the Union gave 
more attention to domestic manufactures after the close of the Revolution than 
Virginia. Richmond, Lynchburg, Staunton, Winchester and some other places 
became noted for the extent and variety of their manufactures. Household manu- 
factures were also everywhere cultivated. The manufacture of nails was one of 
these industries. Thomas Jefferson required about a dozen of the younger slaves 
owned by him to make nails, and it is said that "they made about a ton of nails 
a month at a considerable profit." Lesley gives the names of 88 charcoal furnaces 
and 59 forges and bloomeries and 12 rolling mills built in Virginia prior to 1856. 
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So general was the interest in ironmaking tliat these furnaces were located in 31 
counties and the forges in 25. 

In South Carolina ironmaking was not commenced at so early a date as in Vir- 
ginia, but iron works were built in 1773. At the beginning of the Revolution the 
State offered liberal premiums to those who would establish iron works, and in 
York and adjoining counties a number of furnaces and rolling mills and a nail 
mill were established. 

The late Col. John L. Black, a son of one of the pioneer ironmakers of South ' 
Carolina, in a letter to the writer, speaking of the early days of iron manufac- 
turing in North Carolina and upper South Carolina, says : 

''Small quantities of iron were made in Catalan forges along the Piedmont 
slope in the Carolinas prior to and during the Revolutionary War. A Catalan 
forge was operated at the falls of the Reedy river on the very spot where the 
Camperdown cotton mill now stands, in the center of the city of Greenville, during 
the Revolutionary War. Tradition says that gun barrels were forged on the spot 
from this iron. 

"During the Revolutionary War William Hill, the father of the late Gen. D. 
H. Hill of the Confederate army, operated a forge and a small blast furnace on 
Allison creek, at the foot of Nannie's mountain, and made iron from these very 
pure ores. Lord Cornwallls in his advance from upper South Carolina to Char- 
lotte, N. C, burnt Hill's works and destroyed some small iron guns Mr. Hill had 
cast to aid in the colonial rebellion. 

•*A small blast furnace was erected on King's creek, seven miles southwest of 
Blacksburg, about 1822; also a Catalan forge. In 1824 Stroup left King's creek 
and moved seven miles to the present site of the Cherokee cotton factory, and 
began to build iron works on Broad river. In 1826 E. Graham & Co., all of Colum- 
bia, S. C, and David Johnson bought the Stroup interest and proceeded to build 
Iron works. E. Graham & Co.'s interest were merged into an incorporated com- 
pany, the King's Mountain Iron Co., with $100,000 capital, a portion of which was 
invested in slaves as operatives and mechanics. 

"In 1827 the King's Mountain Iron Co. "Erected a blast furnace. This was 
replaced by a larger furnace on the same site in 1837. In 1832 E. Graham & Co. 
built a rolling mill in Union county, two miles below their furnace. In 1830 they 
cast guns — six and nine-pounders — for the State of South Carolina, and quantities . 
of round shot : also grape and canister. In 1837 the King's Mountain Iron Co. 
built a second blast furnace. In the same year the Magnetic Iron Co., capital 
$250,000, of which 60 per cent was invested in slaves, was incorporated and built 
at Cherokee ford, on Broad river, one mile above the site of the King's Mountain 
Iron Works, and near the present town of Blacksburg, four furnaces, a rolling 
mill, nail factory, etc. This company graded and operated a tramway five miles 
long to bring in ores, limestone, charcoal and supplies. 

"About 1837 a furnace was erected by the South Carolina Manufacturing Co. 
near the old Cowpens battleground, in Spartanburg county. This company also 
built and operated a mill to roll iron, and a nail factory at Hurricane Shoals, on 
Pacolet river, now the site of the Clifton cotton mills. During the late Civil War 
the works spoken of above were operated to their utmost capacity, casting bolts, 
shot and shell. No large guns were cast, as it was then 20 miles to the nearest 
railroad point, Yorkville, S. C. At the close of the war the emancipation of the 
slaves, and Confederate securities in which they had largely invested, bankrupted 
all the companies. The supply of charcoal was exhausted and the works stopped." y/ 
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The facts presented in this letter are but types of many others to be found in 
Virginia, the Garolinas, Georgia and Tennessee. 

Southerners, too, were pioneers in the textile industry and in the utilization of 
cottonseed for the manufacture of oil. But the perfecting of the saw gin, the 
thought of a Georgian, Hodgen Holmes, by Eli Whitney, a native of New England, 
and his giving the invention a conmiercial standing diverted the stream of South- 
ern manufacturing instincts and turned it largely for half a century upon agri- 
culture. The revolution was almost instantaneous. 

COTTON: A WORLD-GIFT. 

In 1700 the South raised 4000 bales of cotton. In 1795 the saw gin was 
perfected, and the next year's yield of cotton was 20,000 bales. By 1800 the 
crop had advanced to 80,000 bales, by 1810 to 160,000 bales and by 1820 to more 
than 300,000 bales. These were the early stages of the development of an indus- 
try by the South which was a most powerful factor in shaping the commerce, 
the manufacturing interests, the finance and largely the politics of the world. 
In the business history of this or any other country no greater accomplishment 
has ever been recorded. The creation within half a century of such a vast 
industry, representing more invested capital than the entire manufacturing 
capital of the United States in 1860, required a broad business ability and a 
study of world finance greater than was needed or was given to the building 
of New England's manufacturing interests. The development by the South 
between 1800 and 1860 of the world's dominant industry was the greatest 
business work of any country during the nineteenth century. Had the South 
accomplished nothing else, it would have demonstrated the business ability of 
its leaders. 

The rapid increase in the demand for cotton and the profitableness of its 
cultivation caused a concentration of the energy and capital of the South in 
planting, and industrial interests which had been flourishing declined under the 
craze for cotton-raising. From a crop of about 400,000 bales in 1820 production 
rapidly increased. The energy of the South was turned to cotton-raising, and pro- 
duction increased in advance of the world's consumption requirements. Other 
agricultural interests were not, however, neglected. Diversified farming was the 
rule, and the South was more nearly self-supporting in the way of foodstuffs — 
com, bacon, etc. — than it has ever been since the war. The price of cotton was 
well maintained for 40 years, though gradually tending downward after the begin- 
ning of the last century. In 1801 the average New York price was 44 cents a 
pound, and from this, it slowly declined, often with an upward spurt for a year or 
two, to 13% cents in 1839. 

With prices ranging from 44 to 13 cents, and averaging for 40 years, from 
1800 to 1839, a fraction over 17 cents a pound, cotton cultivation was so profitable 
that naturally the people of the South concentrated their efforts on that, giving 
less and less attention to industrial interests. Beginning with 1840 there came 
a period of extremely low prices, and the cotton States suffered very much from 
this decline. In that year the average of New York prices dropped to nine cents, 
a fall of four cents from the preceding year. This was followed by a continuous 
decline until 1844-45, when the average was 5.63 cents. Moreover, in 1846 the 
seed not needed for planting was without value, while now the surplus seed 
yields to the cotton-growers many millions a year. In 1847 the crop was short, 
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and the prices advanced sharply, only to drop back In the succeeding years to 
eight and then to seven and one-fourth cents, making the average from 1840 to 
1849 the lowest ever known in the cotton trade for a full decade. 

These excessively low prices and the stimulation to business by the gold 
discoveries of California brought about a revival of public interest in other 
pursuits than cotton cultivation, and the tendency of the people once more turned 
to industrial matters, to commercial opportunities and to the enlargement of 
transportation facilities. Instincts in those directions had never been entirely 
dormant 

BOLD PLANS IN COMMERCE. 

More than a century ago William Rumsey, a native of Maryland, made upon 
the Potomac river the first application of steam to the propulsion of a boat. 
Ninety years ago Southern men sent from Savannah, Ga., the first steam vessel 
to cross the Atlantic, and within 10 or 15 years South Carolinians had bought 
for a railroad in that State the first locomotive built entirely in this country. 

Seventy years ago the South had reached the point where it was a constantly- 
increasing contributor to America's foreign commerce, which was at that time 
so greatly enriching other parts of our country. Earnest men like Stephen 
Elliott of South Carolina had projected steam railroad lines connecting the 
Southern seaboard cities with what was then the undeveloped West, and two or 
three conventions had been held in the cotton States for the purpose of arousing 
an interest in other lines than agriculture dominated by cotton-growing. By 
1845 conventions designed to build up industry and commerce began to meet 
more frequently, and in the 50s they were held every year. 

A convention of Southern and Western merchants in Augusta in 1838 recom- 
mended a speedy adoption of measures for the introduction of commercial edu- 
cation among the youth, so that there might be established "a body of mer- 
chants whose entire interest and feeling would be centered in the country which 
had reared and sustained them." A step in this direction, which was probably 
the first plan for a professorship of commerce in this country, was drawn up 
by James D. B. De Bow for the University of Louisiana, under an endowment 
by Col. Maunsel White. In this plan he designated the chair as a professorship 
of public economy, commerce and statistics, and included in it the application ' 
of statistics to commerce, agriculture and manufactures. 

At the Memphis convention of 1845, over which John C. Calhoun presided, 
resolutions were adopted in favor of the improvement of the navigation of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers as objects strictly national, of connecting the Missis- 
sippi river with the Northern lakes by a ship canal, of the prompt extension by 
the Government of the telegraph into or through the valley of the Mississippi, 
of aid by Congress by grants of land for the construction of railroads projected 
through the public domain, and of a dry-dock for repairs and refitting of Govern- 
ment vessels at some suitable point on the Gulf of Mexico. The convention took 
the ground that the railroads and other means of communication between the 
Mississippi valley and the South Atlantic ports would give "greater facilities 
to trade, greater dispatch in traveling and in developing new sources of wealth," 
and would have a salutary infiuence, Commercial, social and political. 

In 1851 William N. Burwell made a report to the Virginia convention recom- 
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mending an appeal to Congress to bestow upon a line of mall steamers between 
Hampton Roads and European ports "the same mail facilities wiilch are extended 
to Northern lines." 

The Memphis convention of 1853 regarded the establishment of direct com- 
munication by steam between Southern ports and Europe, and the encouragement 
and protection of this system by the National Government, connecting therewith 
ample mail facilities, as an essential feature in the commercial Independence of 
the South and West 

The Charleston convention of 1854 urged Congress to encourage the estab- 
lishment of mail steamers between Southern ports, Brazil and Europe, and 
also for the improvement of the merchant service by encouraging boys to go to 
sea, and recommended that the Southern States lend their aid by exempting from 
taxes for a limited time the goods directly imported into them, or by allowing 
the importers an equivalent drawback or bounty. 

In 1856 R. G. Morris brought out at the Richmond convention that a Rich- 
mond firm had been awarded the contract for the engines for two Government 
ocean steamers, having satisfied the Government, which had invited proposals 
from all quarters, that "they had made the best offer for these immense engines, 
both as it regarded cheapness and construction." 

It was probably due to the effect of these conventions and to the general dis- 
cussions following their work that the Legislature of Louisiana passed an act 
granting a bonus of $5 a ton for every vessel of more than 100 tons burden which 
should be built in the State within five years and $4 per ton on every steamer. 

At Charleston in 1851 the stock necessary for the organization of the Atlantic 
Steam Navigation Co. was promptly subscribed. 

At that time the Southern States were most liberal in their aid to railroad 
building with a view to developing trade. A notable example of the general 
tendency was apparent in the message of Governor Manning of South Carolina 
to the Legislature of 1852-53, recommending a subscription by the State of 
$1,000,000 to the Blue Ridge road projected from Anderson to Cincinnati, on the 
ground that this would secure for Charleston a gigantic foreign commerce. 

Prominent in all these movements, either as a personal participant or as a 
vigorous writer, was De Bow, the founder of the "Commercial Review of the 
South," which for 15 years before the war was the exponent and chronicler of 
the South's commercial and industrial undertakings. His speeches were many, 
but in none of them was a more striking sentence than in his address at Nash- 
ville in 1851, when, speaking for railroad construction and State aid to railroads, 
he said : "God may have given you coal and iron sufficient to work the spindles 
and navies of the world, but they will sleep In your everlasting hills until the 
trumpet of Gabriel shall sound unless you can do something better than build 
turnpikes." 

Stimulated by such leaders as De Bow and others, railroad building was 
slowly pushed, with lines gradually reaching from the seaboard towards the 
interior, others connecting interior towns, the prevailing idea being to establish 
great systems connecting Southern ports with the productive inland markets in | 

order to enlarge both the export and import movement through Southern ports. a 
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An address calling for a railroad conyention of Southern and Western States 
to meet at New Orleans in 1852 is a splendid summary of the spirit prevailing 
among the progressive men of that day. A few extracts will indicate their senti- 
ment Referring to railroads, it said : 

"Is there any necessary reason that the whole commercial strength of the 
nation should concentrate in the cities of the North, whilst New Orleans, Mobile, 
Charleston and Savannah are arrested in their progress, or exhibit at times even 
the evidences of decay?" 

"Whilst we have been idle spectators, New York and Boston have been taking 
away the commerce of the rich and growing States of the Northwest, which once 
paid tribute to us as it passed to the ocean, but which now avoids our limits and 
refuses its former wealth. Are the millions of the Northwest more naturally 
allied to those of the North than to us, who occupy a part of the same great val- 
ley and are nearer of approach, and must we forever abandon the idea of control- 
ling or of sharing their commerce?" 

"What then must be done for New Orleans? She must by a wise and liberal 
stroke of policy regain a part, if not the whole, of the trade she has supinely lost 
and open new sources of opulence and power, which are abundant all around her. 
She can do this by changing and modifying her laws bearing unequally or hardly 
upon capital and enterprise, by cheapening her system of government, by affording 
greater facilities and presenting less restrictions to commerce, by establishing 
manufactures, opening new steamship lines to Europe and conducting a foreign 
import trade, and finally, and what is of first importance and should precede every 
other effort, by munificent appropriations to railroads branching to the West and 
to the North and the Bast from a terminus at* her center or from termini on such 
interior streams and rivers which are necessarily tributary to her. Now is the 
accepted time for action. Tomorrow will be too late." 

The wide grasp of the situation is further demonstrated by the recommenda- 
tion of the convention that there be constructed "the Southwestern National Rail- 
road from Washington city to New Orleans, passing through the States of Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, constituting the shortest 
practicable line of mail and travel transit, and consisting of the following continu- 
ous sections now under construction, to wit, the Richmond & Lynchburg Railroad, 
the Virginia & Tennessee road, the Alabama & Tennessee River road, the Selma 
& Jackson road, the New Orleans & Jackson road," and that "a railway and water 
communication across the Isthmus of Tehauntepec is of national importance, espe- 
cially so to the whole Southwest" 

Underlying many of the plans of that day was the conviction that the future 
of the South in this direction was assured by the fact that cotton and its manu- 
factures had given the great impulse to commerce in the early part of this century, 
and there is quite a familiar sound in the statement made in the report of the 
Legislature of Alabama about 1838, that it cost Alabama $1,800,000 to get its cot- 
ton to European markets, and another $1,800,000 to get to Alabama the imports 
in exchange, and the question is asked, "If this amount must be paid, why should 
it not be paid to our own citizens?" 

In the report made by Robert Y. Hayne at one of the earliest Southern commer- 
cial conventions at Charleston in 1839 it was said that while the Southern and 
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Southwestern States were producing nearly three-quarters of the domestic exports 
of the Union, they imported scarcely one-tenth of the merchandise received in 
exchange, and that foreign commerce was causing cities of other States to flourish 
while Southern cities were falling into decay. 

COTTON AND COMMERCE. 

Bearing particularly upon the relation of cotton manufacturing to commercial 
expansion were portions of a pamphlet published orignally in a series of comimu- 
nications to the Charleston Courier in 1845. Its author, William Gregg, was a 
pioneer in cotton-mill building in South Carolina, and his pamphlet, based upon 
experience, observation and Judgment, was an argument for the support of indus- 
trial and shipping undertakings. Taking Newburyport, Mass., as an illustration 
of the benefit of industrial interests and shipping facilities in overcoming a threat- 
ened decay of the town, he said : "The wharves are now crowded with shipping, 
the sound of the hammer is heard in every direction, new houses are being erected 
and old ones have been remodeled, real estate has not only advanced to its original 
value, but doubled and quadrupled it, and so it would be with Charleston, Augusta, 
Columbia and other places at the South." Suggesting that the spinning of cotton 
yarn might be profitably undertaken by the South, he said : "And there is no good 
reason why the name of some of our large planters should not be seen on bales 
of yarn making their way to Europe to supply the markets that are now monopo- 
lized by the English spinners. England has for many years been sending millions 
of dollars' worth of this article to the Continent. Since 1832 she has exported to 
that part of the world from $16,000,000 to $25,000,000 worth per annum. And 
what is to prevent us in Carolina from setting up a claim to a portion of this 
trade? Are we afraid of Northern competition in this, the simplest of all kinds of 
manufacture? The South has never failed to supplant the North in this branch 
of manufactures wherever the attempt has been made. As we begin to have some 
practical experience in manufacturing at the South we can now see what an 
absurdity it would be for us to pack up our cotton and send it to England to be 
returned as osnaburgs taxed from $60 to $80 per bale, as was the case formerly, 
when the same can be converted into cloth in the immediate neighborhood of the 
place in which it grew for one-fourth of the sum. It is equally as absurd in us to 
send our raw cotton to Europe to be spun into yarn, adding $40 to $50 to the value 
of a bale, which yields the planter of the interior, after paying the expense of 
transportation, from $12 to $15 only." 

In 1852 J. G. Gamble, in a letter urging the erection in every county in the cot- 
ton States of factories to commence with spinning, and afterwards to enter upon 
the weaving of cloth, wrote : 

"Our Southern factories would obtain the raw material at least 20 per cent, 
cheaper than those of England, and Southern yarn and cloth would monopolize 
both the foreign and the home market. Let each county commence with a factory 
of 1000 spindles, and let the planters agree to invest annually 10 per cent, of .their 
crops in the extension of such factories, and in a few years they would manufac- 
ture the whole crop of the country and export it in the shape of yarn and cloth. 
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Such a course would double the value of our exports, and would add to the pros- 
perity of the country more than the gold mines of California twice told. Its effect 
upon the banking institutions and commercial interests of the country cannot be 
flufficiently estimated. 

Again, the contention was made that a given number of spindles could be put 
in operation in Georgia for much less cost than a like number could be put in 
operation in any of the Northern States, because of the difference in the value of 
land, water-power and buildings, and that they could be kept in operation for 
much less because of the difference in the price of labor, provisions, clothing and 
fuel, and that this advantage would necessarily give the State a leadership in the 
markets of the whole world, so that ultimately these factories would supply not 
only the local demand, but that of foreign markets. And he expected the com- 
merce of India and China to reach the Atlantic through Georgia. He had in mind 
transportation across the country, and urged Georgia to diversify both its crops 
and its manufacture, so as to make the profits of transportation and retransporta- 
tion. 

FOR PIERCING PANAMA. 

At that time public opinion was divided between a railroad from the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific, which was to be built for the full development of the territory 
of the United States, and the route across the Isthmus either by rail or water. 
It is interesting to note in this connection T. Butler King's report on the proposed 
Panama railroad, in which he furnished a comparison of the routes to the Pacific 
ports by way of Cape Horn and the Isthmus of Panama from Liverpool to New 
York, and pointed out as one of the great causes of British commercial supremacy 
that "she not only has the ports of the Continent of Europe as her neighbors, but 
she is 1500 miles, or two weeks, nearer than we are to all the other ports of the 
world, except the Atlantic ports of the American continent north of the equator 
and of the West Indies." This report was quoted in an argument in favor of a 
railroad or canal across the Isthmus. Of special importance in connection with 
this suggestion was mentioned the lessening of the distance to the Asiatic, Poly- 
nesian and other Pacific markets. The figures of population of the Sandwich 
Islands, Sumatra, Borneo, India, the Phillipines and China were given, and the 
question was asked : 

"Can it be imagined that these vast regions, so densely populated, have 
already reached the acme of their foreign trade, or is it not plausible, when 
better systems of intercourse are opened, jealousies removed and civilization 
extended, that trade with them will be augmented two or threefold, reaching, per- 
haps, in the aggregate, $5,000,000 to $8,000,000? Instead of 200 travelers visiting 
the East per annum, in such a contingency, would not the number reach nearer 
20,000, which, at half the present rates of travel, would realize $6,000,000 or 
$8,000,000?" 

These figures seemed large in that day, but in comparison with what is 
already being done in the development of trade with the Orient they are insig- 
nificant. They do, however, show that the spirit which prevails today of 
determination on the part of the cotton manufacturers and business men gen- 
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erally of the South to take and hold a dominating position in the development 
of Oriental trade is but a revival of the spirit of the Old South. 

In the Memphis convention of 1849 the construction of a national railroad 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific ocean, and also the construction of branch 
roads connecting the main trunk line with the Northern lakes, the Mississippi 
river and the Gulf of Mexico, were advocated. The convention also favored 
the construction of a railroad across the Isthmus to facilitate trade while the 
national road was under way. 

Any review of Southern aspirations of 50 years ago would be incomplete, 
however hasty, without a reference to the inspiring work of Matthew F. Maury 
of Virginia. He was not only the great tracer of the paths of the sea, but during 
20 years a persistent advocate of measures by which new paths for American 
trade could be opened and the relation of the South to that trade be readjusted. 
By word of mouth, in letters, reports and contributions to periodical literature^ 
he kept to the front the material question, enlightening his arguments with the 
results of scientific attainment, personal experience and the foresight of states- 
manship. About 1837 a strong effort had been made to obtain from the Virginia 
Legislature a charter for the Atlantic Steam Navigation CJo. The promoters 
proposed to make Norfolk the terminus of the line, provided the South should 
take a part of the stock. Maury was acquainted with it, and realized its potenti- 
alities. Discussing it 10 or 15 years later, he wrote : 

"Had the Legislature of Virginia granted that ocean steam navigation charter 
Norfolk would at this day have been the center of steamship enterprise for the 
United States. 

"The French steamers would have been built there; they would have been 
commanded and controlled by Americans. 

"This would have established foundries, machine shops and ship-yards at 
Norfolk, and have placed her 10 or 15 years ahead of New York in the steamship 
business. Norfolk would have been enabled to get the contracts from the Gov- 
ernment for establishing those lines of splendid steamers that are now giving 
such a tremendous impetus to the trade, business, travel and traffic of New 
York. The lines of the Isthmus would have belonged to Norfolk. Hers would 
probably have been the Havre and Bremen lines, and the Old Dominion might 
have claimed also what Is now the Collins Line." 

Lieutenant Maury then told the reasons for the shifting of direct trade from 
Southern ports to New York as improvements in navigation were made, but 
expressed the hope that before 1857 he would see the Isthmus pierced with com- 
mercial thoroughfares, great national highways across America and the South, 
regaining in tenfold measure its foreign commerce, its direct trade, its importing 
business and commercial prosperity. In discussing this he said : 

"From the Gulf of Mexico all the great commercial markets of the world are 
downhill. A vessel bound from the Gulf to Europe places herself in the current 
of the Gulf Stream and drifts along with it at the rate, for part of the way, of 
80 or 100 miles a day. If her destination be Rio, or India, or California, her 
course is the same as far north as the Island of Bermuda. 
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''And when there shall be established a commercial thoroughfare across the 
Isthmus the trade winds of the Pacific will place China, India and all the islands 
of that ocean downhill also from this sea of ours. In that case the whole of 
Europe must pass by our very doors on the great highway to the markets both of 
the East and West Indies." 

Again and again he reverted to the part to be played by the South in the 
expansion of American trade through the union of the Atlantic and Pacific, and 
one of his most comprehensive papers was devoted to a survey of the possibilities 
of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean sea, which he called the Mediterranean 
of the West, to be developed by the isthmian connection. In a most graphic 
manner he sketched the tremendous importance of the valleys of the Mississippi 
and the Amazon as contributors to the commerce of the Gulf ; he showed that 
the energies of the United States were so great that they required a highway 
across the Isthmus to give them full scope and play, and in conclusion said : 

"From all this we are led to the conclusion that the time is rapidly approach- 
ing, if it has not already arrived, when the Atlantic and Pacific must Join hands 
across the Istlmius. We have shown that there is no sea In the world which is 
possessed of such importance as this Southern sea of ours; that, with its suc- 
cession of harvests, there is from some one or other of its river basins a crop 
always on the way to market ; that it has for back country a continent at the 
north and another at the south, and a world both to the east and the west. We 
have shown how it is contiguous to the two first and convenient to them all. 
The three great outlets of commerce, the delta of the Mississippi, the mouths of 
the Hudson and the Amazon, are all within 2000 miles, 10 days' sail, of Darien. 
It is a barrier that separates us from the markets of 600,000,000 people — ^three- 
fourths of the population of the earth. Break it down, therefore, and this country 
is placed midway between Europe and Asia ; this sea becomes the center of the 
world and the focus of the world's commerce. This is a highway that will give 
vent to commerce, scope to energy and range to enterprise, which in a few years 
hence will make gay with steam and canvas parts of the ocean that are now 
unfrequented and almost unknown. Old channels of trade will be broken up 
and new ones opened. We desire to see our own country the standard-bearer in 
this great work." 

TRANSATLANTIC TRANSPORTATION. 

Another dream of Maury's was the plan of giving to Norfolk or the Hampton 
Roads basin direct communication with European ports. The idea of the French 
promoters of 1837 was revived about 1850, and a bill was introduced into Congress 
to charter a steamship line between Virginia and Antwerp. An argument 
advanced in its favor was that nearly all the mails of continental Europe passed 
through England and on to New York ; that the direction of trade ever follows the 
line of postal communication, and for that reason mainly trade between America 
and Europe centered at New York. Should direct communication by steamers be 
established between Norfolk and Antwerp, Norfolk would at once secure the por- 
tion of continental mails which passed through Belgium, embracing a population 
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Of more than 100,000,000 and sweeping over a territory containing some of the 
finest agricultural and manufacturing districts of Burope. When this was done 
trade would necessarily follow, and Virginia's seaport, being the center of commer- 
cial intelligence, would become a center of conmierce. A few years later a distin- 
guished Frenchman was planning to arrange a line of steamships from the James 
river to ports in France. He was acting for the Franco- American Transatlantic 
Navigation Co., wWch it was claimed had a capital of 18,000,000 francs, eight 
steamers of 2000 to 2500 tons, with a line already operating to Rio, New York and 
New Orleans. 

In the same period is found the convention at Bristol, Va., appointing Hon. 
Ballard Preston, formerly Secretary of the Navy, to visit Europe for the purpose 
of setting forth the financial and industrial condition of Virginia and the advan- 
tages to follow the establishment of direct trade connections, with special "refer- 
ence to the speedy establishment of a suitable line of steamers between the waters 
of Virginia and Europe." Mr. Preston was requested also to report whether or 
not the vessels of the company owning the Great Eastern were likely to promote 
the objects of the convention. The Great Eastern, then in course of building, was 
one of the factors involved in the crusade of Ambrose Dudley Mann, a native of 
Hanover county, Virginia, who had served abroad in commercial diplomacy, and 
who resigned from office to devote himself to the upbuilding of Southern trade. In 
August, 1856, he sent an address to the South proposing the establishment of a 
weekly line of steamers of 20,000 tons capacity between Milford Haven, 120 miles 
southwest of Liverpool, and the Chesapeake bay. The plan commended itself to 
the Southern Commercial Convention, which met at Savannah that year, and in 
September of the following year a convention at Old Point Comfort, over which 
ex-President Tyler presided, endorsed it Those in attendance at the convention 
showed their practical faith in the undertaking by subscriptions to stock. By 
March 15, 1858, the number of shareholders had grown to several hundred, when 
the Assembly of Virginia incorporated it as the Atlantic Steam Ferry Co., with 
permission to have a capital amounting to $50,000,000. Maury saw the immense 
possibilities in the plan. He wrote a letter dwelling upon the resources for foreign 
trade of the States behind Virginia, and alluding to the near completion of the 
Covington & Ohio Railway, giving, with the Blue Ridge road and the central con- 
nection between the seaboard and the Ohio, said it was "the most direct and favor- 
able route that commerce can possibly have between Western Europe and our 
West," and added : "In calling the attention of English capitalists to the great 
physical and natural resources of this part of the country, and in presenting for 
their consideration your rapidly-drawn sketches of its production and present 
value, I hope you will be able to give them assurances that the Covington & Ohio 
Railway is to be pushed forward vigorously to completion, and that by the time 
they can get their ships ready this work will also be ready to fetch and carry 
for them." 

In advocating the organization of this company Mann gave a most comprehen- 
sive outline of the tendency toward railroad construction and extension as a 
means to convey for transportation to foreign countries the cotton of the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Florida and 
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Texas ; the tobacco, wheat and corn of Virginia, Tennessee, Maryland and Dela- 
ware ; the pork and bacon and lard and tobacco of Kentucky and Missouri ; the 
rice of South Carolina, and the resin and turpentine of the Carolinas. Quoting 
the estimate of expert Judges, he said : "There is a sufficiency of iron and coal 
in Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky to supply the wants of the Union for 100 
centuries, while copper, lead, gypsum and salt exist in one or more of those States 
in immense quantities." And outlining the possibilities of freight from the South 
for foreign export, he said : "Steam or some motive power not yet discovered will 
be employed henceforth for propelling vessels in commerce or for belligerent pur- 
poses." His proposition looked to the organization of a company to start with 
four vessels of the type and size of the Great Eastern, then under construction, 
claiming that "the number of such vessels required for the weekly ferry service 
would inspire the utmost respect for the American flag on the Atlantic," and that 
"from the military point of view four such steamships as the Great Eastern would 
be of inestimable advantage to the United States if they should ever be needed for 
active service." These vessels, according to his view, in times of peace would be 
practical naval schools for the attainment of knowledge of steam engineering. The 
amount of money required to transform the navy from sail to steam was too great 
to be undertaken, and, therefore, he added : "To obviate this and to render at the 
same time our position secure we must construct vessels, both for the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, which, while they will carry the olive branch of commerce in one hand, 
will carry in the other the sheathed sword." 

These propositions represented the views of the leaders of the South of 50 and 
60 years ago. They were not idle dreams ; they were broad conceptions bom of a 
comprehensive grasp of the situation and a desire to give the South its proper 
place in the commerce and industry of the country. They were enthusiastically 
endorsed and supported by the foremost business men of that day. Many of them 
failed of accomplishment solely because of the intervention of the war between 
the States, which made impossible the carrying out of such undertakings. But 
their progressiveness and aggressiveness were not entirely for naught, even at 
that early day. 

TEN YEARS' RAILROAD PROGRESS. 

The decade ending with 1860 witnessed a very marked growth in Southern 
railroad and manufacturing interests, but notwithstanding the depression in cot- 
ton for several years, there was no decline in the steady advance that was making 
the South one of the richest agricultural sections of the world. During this time 
railroad interests were actively pushed, and the South constructed 7562 miles of 
new road, against 4712 by the New England and Middle States combined. In 
1850 the South had 2335 miles of railroad, and the New England and Middle 
States 4798 miles ; by 1860 the South had increased its mileage to 9897 miles, 
quadrupling that of 1850, while the New England and Middle States had increased 
to 9510 miles, or a gain of only about 100 per cent In 1850 the mileage of the two 
Northern sections exceeded that of the South by 2463 miles. The conditions were 
reversed by 1860, and the South then led by 387 miles. In that decade the South 
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expended, according to official figures, over $220,000,000 in the extension of its 
railroads, the great bulk of this having been local capital. This activity was not 
confined to any one State, but covered the whole South, and every State made a 
rapid increase in its mileage. In Virginia there was an increase from 515 miles in 
1850 to 1771 miles in 1860 ; in North Carolina the increase was from 248 miles in 
1850 to 889 miles in 1860 ; in South Carolina from 289 miles to 998 ; In Georgia 
from 643 to 1404 ; Florida from 21 to 401 ; Alabama from 132 to 743 ; Mississippi 
from 75 to 872 ; Louisiana from 79 to 334 ; Kentucky from 78 to 569, and Maryland 
from 253 to 380. Neither Texas, Arkansas nor Tennessee had a single mile of 
railroad in 1850, but in 1860 Tennessee had 1197 miles, showing remarkable activ- 
ity in construction during the decade, while Texas had 306 miles and Arkansas 38. 
The percentage of increase in population in the South from 1850 to 1860, 
including the slaves, was 24 per cent, while in the rest of the country the gain, 
due largely to immigration, of which the South received practically none, was 42 
per cent Yet from 1850 to 1860 the South increased its railroad mileage 319 per 
cent, while in the balance of the country the gain was only 234 per cent The 
South had one mile of road in 1860 to every 700 white inhabitants ; the other sec- 
tions all combined had one mile to every 1000 inhabitants. Thus, counting the 
whites only, the South led the country in its railroad mileage per capita, and if 
the slaves be included, the South still stood on a par with the country at large 
in per capita mileage. 

DIVERSIFYING MANUFACTURES. 

While devoting great attention to the building of railroads, the South also 
made rapid progress during the decade ending with 1860 in the development of its 
diversified manufactures. The census of 1860 shows that in 1850 the flour and 
meal made by Southern mills was worth $24,773,000, and that by 1860 this had 
increased to $45,000,000, a gain of $20,000,000, or nearly one-fourth of the gain in 
the entire country, and a much greater percentage of gain than in the country at 
large, notwithstanding the enormous immigration from Europe as well as from 
the South and East into the Western grain-producing States during that period. 
The South's sawed and planed lumber product of 1860 was $20,890,000, against 
$10,900,000 in 1850, this gain of $10,000,000 behag largely more than one-third as 
much as the gain in all other sections combined, although even counting the slaves 
the South had, as already stated, only one-third of the country's population. 

The advance in iron founding was from $2,300,000 in 1850 to $4,100,000 in 
1860, a gain of $1,800,000, a very much larger percentage of increase than in the 
whole country. In the manufacture of steam engines and machinery the gain in 
the country, excluding the South, was $15,000,000, while the gain in the South was 
$4,200,000, the increase in the former case being less than 40 per cent and in the 
latter over 200 per cent Cotton manufacturing had commenced to attract atten- 
tion, and nearly $12,000,000 were invested in Southern cotton mills. In Georgia 
especially this industry was thriving, and between 1850 and 1860 the capital so 
invested in that State nearly doubled. It is true that most of the Southern manu- 
facturing enterprises were comparatively small, but so were those of New Eng- 
land in their early stages. The South's were blotted out of existence by the war; 
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by the same war an impetus was given to New England's, which became enor- 
mously prosperous, Justifying great expansion. In the aggregate, however, the 
number of Southern factories of all kinds swelled to very respectable proportions^ 
and the total number in 1860 was 24,590, with an aggregate capital invested of 
$175,100,000. 

These facts are stated to indicate that the South in its early days gave close 
attention to manufacturing development, and that though later on the great profits 
in cotton caused a concentration of the capital and energy of that section in farm- 
ing operations, yet after 1850 there came renewed interest in industrial matters, 
resulting in an astonishing advance in railroad construction and in manufactures. 
But this is only a small part of the evidence available to conclusively prove that 
great energy and enterprise were displayed by the people of the South. It is use- 
less to speculate upon what might have been, but if the profitableness of cotton- 
growing with slave labor had not concentrated the capital and energy of the South 
in cotton the industrial growth of this section would doubtless long before the 
war have made the South, instead of New £2ngland and the Middle States, the 
manufacturing center of the country. 

EXPANSION IN AGRICULTURE. 

For some years prior to 1850, while New England, having but little soil to 
make agriculture a possibility, was engaged almost wholly in manufacturing 
pursuits, all the energies of that section being directed to industrial development, 
the South, reaping great profits from its planting interests, was with equal 
energy and success and continued expansion giving itself to the cultivation of 
cotton, com, sugar, rice and tobacco. In the production of these staples it was 
gaining great wealth, and a large part of the South probably reached a higher 
degree of agricultural prosperity than any section of this country has enjoyed 
since that time. The energy and enterprise displayed by the South in the exten- 
sion of its agricultural interests was as great as the energy displayed in the 
development of New England's manufactures or that of the pioneers who opened 
the West to civilization.- The South has been less given to vaunting its own 
achievements, and the world has therefore heard less about them. This agricul- 
tural development and prosperity were the outgrowth of the same energy that 
built the first railroads in the country, that constructed more mileage between 
1850 and 1860 than the New England and Middle States combined, that at the 
beginning of the war was rapidly building up manufactures and that gave a 
Southern port the distinction of sending out the first steamship that ever crossed 
the Atlantic. But to return to statistics. More interesting than the record of 
Southern industrial advancement from 1850 to 1860 is the really remarkable 
agricultural prosperity of that decade and the magnitude of the products of 
Southern farms in 1860 as compared with the yield in the whole country. In 
order to rightly value all these comparisons, it should be remembered that the 
total population of the United States in 1860 was 31,000,000, of which the 
South had 6,800,000 whites and 4,100,000 negroes, or an aggregate of 10,900,000, 
Just a little more than one-third of the total. With one-third of the country's 
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population, and less than one-fourth of the whites, the South raised more than 
one-half of the total agricultural products of the country. Comparing the crops 
of the South and the remainder of the country as given in the census of 1860, we 
have the following tahle : 

Crops In I860. Yield In South. Tield in remainder of the country. 

Com, bushels 358,153,000 472,297,000 

Wheat, bushels 44,800,000 126,200,000 

Cotton, bales 5,196,000 None 

Tobacco, pounds 351,500,000 77,800,000 

Rice, pounds 187,000,000 None 

Sweet potatoes, bushels 38,000,000 8,600,000 

Sugar, pounds 302,000,000 None 

Value of live-stock $467,498,364 $639,991,852 

Molasses, gallons 16,314,818 22,232 

Beeswax and honey, pounds 13,551,151 12,835,704 

Value of animals slaughtered $84,447,110 $128,424,543 

Value of homemade manufactures $16,585,281 $7,672,941 

Peas and beans, bushels 11,878,452 3,309,661 

Wool, pounds 12,566,337 47,946,006 

Cash value of farms $2,308,409,352 $4,330,004,869 

It would be hard to set forth more convincingly than these census figures do 
the strong position held by the South agriculturally as compared with the rest 
of the country. The world generally credits the Old South with having been 
only a producer of cotton, rice and sugar, but, as previously pointed out, the 
industrial and railroad interests were building up with great rapidity when the 
war came, and these figures exhibit a condition of agricultural diversity and 
prosperity which must amaze those who have regarded the ante-bellum South 
as a country lacking in energy. With one-third of the country's population and 
only one-fourth of the whites, the South not only produced all the cotton, rice 
and sugar raised in the United States — ^these were largely surplus cash crops— 
but it also raised in 1860 358,000,000 bushels of corn, or 44 per cent, of the total 
crop of the country; 351,500,000 pounds of tobacco, against 77,800,000 pounds 
in the rest of the country, and 38,600,000 bushels of sweet potatoes out of a total 
crop of 41,600,000 bushels. Moreover, it had over 40 per cent, of the total value 
of live-stock, or $467,498,000 out of $1,100,000,000; it made 16,000,000 gallons of 
molasses, against 22,000 made by other sections ; it produced beeswax and honey 
to the extent of 13,500,000 pounds, or over one-half of all made in the country ; 
the value of the animals slaughtered was $84,400,000, against $128,000,000 in 
all other sections, and out of a total value of what were classed as '^homemade 
manufactures" of $24,300,000, the South had $16,500,000. The cash value of the 
farms in the United States in 1860 was $6,638,000,000, and of this the South had 
$2,300,000,000, or more than one-third of the whole, and an increase of $1,300,- 
000,000 over 1850. It had $95,000,000 invested in agricultural implements out 
of a total of $246,000,000, or nearly 40 per cent. The increase in the value of its 
agricultural implements from 1850 to 1860 was nearly $35,000,000, or about 60 
per cent 

Such, in brief, is the truly marvelous record of agricultural activity, an 
activity that would put beyond the possibility of a doubt the energy of the 
people of the South, even if under the concentration of capital and energy in 
agriculture there had been little or no progress in manufactures and railroads. 
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WROUGHT FOR CIVILIZATION. 

Consideration of such material facts about the Old South must not be per- 
mitted to obscure another achievement equalling, perhaps, any of the material 
accomplishments. It was the task of civilizing several million blacks, many of them 
fresh from the jungles of Africa, and the Christianizing of hundreds of thousands 
of them. In civilizing millions of men just from barbarism and Christianizing so 
many of them no other country can show in the same length of time more to 
its credit in work for humanity than this record of the Old South. Great as was 
the curse of slavery to the South, rejoicing as every Southern man must do 
that it has passed away, it is, nevertheless, a fact that before 1860 the South 
did more for the enlightenment and betterment of the African race. than all 
other people on earth have done up to the present time. The very material 
success since 1865 of negroes trained in slavery days or trained by parents 
who had been slaves is proof of the splendid work of civilization accomplished 
by the Old South. With profound appreciation of the foreign mission work of 
all denominations, it is safe to say that from the beginning of the Protestant 
foreign missions in the early part of the eighteenth century to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, or about 150 years, the number of conversions to Christianity 
in heathen lands was not near so large as the number of slaves who, under the 
teachings of consecrated men and womeil of the Old South, became devout 
Christians. If all Christendom uniting on the foreign mission field accom- 
plished less in the saving of men than the Old South wrought for God and 
humanity in the conversion, to true religion, to upright, pious lives of negroes, 
who shall dare to say that the people of this section did not realize and fulfill 
to a greater extent than all the rest of the world the mighty responsibility to a 
heathen people that rested upon them? If the negro is less honest and virtuous 
than in olden days it is due to the false training of the last 40 years. 

MAKING AN EMPIRE. 

Civilizing negroes and training them to systematic and productive endeavor 
were, to be sure, necessary results of using negroes in labor. But other. acts of the 
South had far less of self-interest about them. They were typed and manifested 
in the dominance of Southerners in national affairs from the birth of the Constitu- 
tion in 1789 to its paralysis in 1861, a dominance indicated by the fact that within 
the 72 years nine of the 15 occupants of the presidential office were Southern-born, 
and their terms extended over 49 years. 

Southern valor, personified in George Rogers Clark, in the closing years of the 
Revolutionary War made it possible for Southern generosity to confirm title of 
the United States to an area of about 250,000 square miles of land embraced in 
the Northwest Territory, from which subsequently were carved the great States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan, with a part to spare for Minne- 
sota. That achievement was typical of later deeds of Southern valor, forehanded- 
ness, diplomacy and statesmanship, which in the 72 years of the old Constitution 
added 2,185,000 square miles to the 800,000 square miles of the United States and 
rounded out our adjacent continental possessions. 
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The foundations were laid in the Louisiana purchase under Thomas Jefferson 
of 920,000 square miles in 1803, balking an inchoate break-up of the Union, assur- 
ing the North American Continent to what is known as Anglo-Saxon civilization 
and determining that our country should stretch from ocean to ocean instead of 
clinging to the eastern seaboard. The rounding out began with the Florida pur- 
chase of 1819 in the administration of James Monroe, adding about 75,000 square 
miles. The names of Presidents Tyler and Polk, of Generals Sam Houston, Win- 
field Scott and Zachary Taylor will always be identified with such events as the 
treaty of 1846, which fixed the northern boundary of the 245,000 square miles of 
territory now embraced in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, through which Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark had trailed with the flag 40-odd years before, 
as the accession of the 260,000 square miles of Texas in 1845, and as the conse- 
quent war with Mexico, which left in the possession of the United States after 
the conclusion of the Gadsden purchase of 1853 — Gadsden being a South Caro- 
linian — 687,000 square miles now embraced in California, Nevada, Colorado, Utah, 
Arizona and New Mexico. The territory thus acquired is more than two-thirds 
of the total land area of what is today known as the continental United States. 
It is a monument to Southern foresight, energy and vigor — a monument to the 
empire building power of our forefathers. The thought and action of the Old 
South for territorial expansion had no "provincial" or "parochial" limitations. 
They were nation-wide, and, indeed, world-wide in their consequences, and were 
paralleled in thought and action upon other lines. 

Turning from the consideration of such as Washington, Jefferson, Marshall 
and Calhoun in statesmanship, from the military leaders and State builders to 
careers like those of Maury, Mann, De Bow, Cyrus H. McCormick, Edmund Ruflan 
and Robert L. Dabney, one finds in every Southern State men of the stamp of 
James M. Garnett of Virginia, A. D. Murphey of North Carolina, James H. Thorn- 
well of South Carolina, A. B. Meek of Alabama, D. S. Walker of Florida, George 
Eustis of Louisiana, Crawford Long of Georgia, Marion Sims of South Carolina, 
William Wirt of Maryland- Virginia, the LeContes of Georgia, all natives of the 
South. Of others bom elsewhere but from early life thoroughly identified with 
the South we find such men as Joseph Caldwell, Elisha Mitchell, George Swain, in 
North Carolina; Abraham Baldwin and Alonzo Church and the Wadleys in 
Georgia, Jonathan P. Cushing in Virginia, Nathan R. Smith and A. S. Abell in 
Maryland, Edward Livingston and Henry A. Bullard in Louisiana, Sargeant S. 
Prentiss and John A. Quitman in Mississippi, Albert Pike in Arkansas, David S. 
Kaufman in Texas, and many others who, as Southerners, made their mark in 
science, statecraft, education, journalism, theology, transportation or commerce. 

A REVIVAL, NOT A CREATION. 

Because these facts are not generally known the Old South is accused of hav- 
ing lacked energy and enterprise ; its people are even now often charged with hav- 
ing been inferior to those of other sections in the development of their country and 
in the creation of wealth. The South of today, throbbing with industrial and 
railroad activity, is but a revival of the Old South, whose commercial spirit of 
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broad activity crushed by tke war is again seen in the development of the same 
lines of industry to which tkis section was bending its energies prior to 1860. 

Today the South has over 64,000 miles of railroads; the country had only 
30,592 miles in 1860, and of this 9800 miles were in the Southern States. The 
value of the manufactured cotton goods of the South is now over $200,000,000 a 
year, while the output in 1860 for the United States was only $115,000,000. The 
value of the lumber products of the country In 1860 was $96,000,000, while today 
the South is annually marketing over $300,000,000 worth. The South's manufac- 
tured products in 1906 aggregated in value $2,500,000,000, against $1,900,000,- 
000 for the whole country in 1860. Then the country had 402 miles of street rail- 
ways ; now the South has over 3500 miles. Then the petroleum output was only 
500,000 barrels ; now the South is marketing over 30,000,000 barrels a year, the 
output being limited only by transportation facilities, and this section is, as lately 
expressed by a London expert, "the Gibraltar of the lights and fuels of the world." 
Even in banking capital the South has more than one-half as much as the United 
States in 1860, viz., $250,000,000, agahist $420,000,000. 

A GENERAL SURVEY. 

About 80 per cent of the world's cotton Is raised In the South. About one- 
half of all the standing timber in the United States is in the South. Iron ore and 
coal are In almost unlimited supply, and owing to their proximity, and to the low 
cost of mining, pig-iron and steel can be made at a smaller cost than in any other 
part of our country, or of the world. Nearly every Southern State has an 
abundance of the best water-powers to supplement the advantages of cheap coal. 
It is not an exaggeration to say this favored land has greater advantages and 
resources, such as mineral, timber and agricultural potentialities, than any other 
section ; it has greater advantages for the profitable utilization of these natural 
resources than any other country in the world ; by virtue of its rivers and long 
seacoast it has the guarantee of lowest freight rates; it has a climate that is 
conducive to good health and long life — a climate that reduces the cost of living 
to a minimum ; it has all of these mighty factors to insure its prosperity, and 
with fewer disadvantages than any other equal area. 

It can produce nearly everything, from the widest range of agricultural growth 
to the widest limit of manufacturing and mining diversity, at the lowest cost It 
is becoming a great iron and steel center ; it is monopolizing the manufacture of 
coarse cotton goods, and is turning its attention to the finer grades ; it is becoming 
the market garden of the North ; its people can live more cheaply, because of nat- 
ural advantages, than those of other sections, thus always insuring the maximum 
profit on everything that the South produces. 

The vast traffic of the West, which has heretofore sought a foreign market 
through Northern ports, is now turning to the South, and along the South Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts there will of necessity grow up a number of opulent s?eaports. 
Climatic attractions are making the South a winter home for an ever-increasing 
number of tourists and healthseekers, who annually spend in the aggregate many 
millions of dollars there. 
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Some countries have iron and coal» some have timber, some have oil, some have 
phosphate, some have good agricultural lands, some a good climate, some have 
water-powers, some have other advantages, but no other country combines all of 
these, and to them adds cotton, which is the foundation of one of the greatest 
manufacturing interests in the world. Nowhere else is this combination found. 

The South is a well-watered country, with a regular and abundant rainfall. 
From the great mountain ranges that form its backbone innumerable streams and 
rivers flow to the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. Some furnish cheap trans- 
portation ; others afford water-powers, and some do both. With revived interest in 
river improvements and in hydro-electric development the vast potentialities of 
these streams will prove of enormous value to the South. 

The lumbering business of Michigan and the adjoining States was for years 
the foundation of much of their progress and prosperity ; it afforded employment 
to millions of capital, to many thousands of hands, and yielded very large profits. 
In the. extent and variety of its standing timber the South far surpasses any other 
section. It has the basis for a lumbering and woodworking business much greater 
than that of the North and West. Its forests of hardwood will furnish the raw 
material for as many factories to manufacture costly furniture and fine wood- 
work of all kinds as are now in operation in the entire country; its cheaper 
lumber will go into the lower grades of furniture, while its pine will continue, as 
it now is, indispensable in building operations. 

Nowhere else are the natural conditions so favorable for the production of iron 
and steel on the largest scale that the increasing consumption demands and at 
the lowest cost. Instead of having to haul ore 1000 miles, as many Northern fur- 
naces do, and coke 500 to 600 miles, as many Western furnaces are compelled to 
do, the Ironmaker in this section finds his ore and coal and limestone within a few 
miles of each other. And as new railroads open up new and large fields, the rela- 
tive cost of production should decrease, against a gradual but certain increase in a 
very large part of the North and in Europe. 

On one side of this mineral belt is the cotton, fruit and truck-growing and 
yellow-pine region of the South, needing the coal, iron and hardwoods of the 
mountains, and furnishing in exchange its cotton, its fruits, its vegetables and its 
pine lumber, creating a mutually profitable exchange. On the other side are the 
rich and populous prairie States, which will afford an almost unlimited market 
for all the manufactured products of this central workshop region, while the 
development of these industrial interests will create a new market for all the 
diversified products of the farm. The assured construction of the isthmian canal 
will open to the cotton and the coal and the iron of the South new markets, in 
which the demand will tax the productive capacity of this section. 

Because of the advantages given by nature to this section for profitable farm 
operations, and of the enormous area of tillable land, no limit can be set to the 
possibilities of Southern agricultural advancement. But while agriculture is 
advancing, coincident with it will be a continuation of the tremendous expansion 
in industrial and commercial interests that has been going on for several years. 

With the southward trend of population and capital, and the increase in the 
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number of inhabitants of this country, now about 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 every 
10 years, there must come such a rate of progress in the South and such opportuni- 
ties for legitimate development enterprises as no other section of this country 
• has ever seen. 

The trend of the world's economic development is toward the South, for, as 
Andrew Carnegie has recently well said, in the past capital could draw raw mate- 
rial to it, and thus industry centered where capital was most abundant, but now 
raw material draws the capital and dominates the development of industrial cen- 
ters. Nature has done more than her share for the South. She has covered its 
mountains and its valleys with timber ; she has burdened its hillsides with mineral 
wealth beyond the power of imagination ; she has given it coal and Iron and cot- 
ton and oil, marbles and granites and clays. Earth has no duplicate of the wealth 
of nature's bounty to the South. 

But the statistics which tell in cold figures the story of what the South has 
accomplished, which tell how our pig-iron production has in 25 years grown from 
less than 400,000 tons to nearly 3,500,000 tons, our cotton-mill capital from 
$21,000,000 to $250,000,000, our total manufacturing capital from $250,000,000 to 
$2,000,000,000, our exports through Southern ports from $261,000,000 to $642,- 
000,000, tell us really but a small part of the work which has been done. These 
figures only indicate something of the real story. The true advancement, and that 
which is destined to have the greatest effect upon this section and upon the world, 
is the experience which has been gained, the industrial training secured, by the 
factory hand as well as by the superintendent and the president, in the knowledge 
of how to do things, and in a better understanding of our natural resources. 
Against the poverty, the inexperience, the discredit and doubt at home and abroad 
of ourselves and our section of 1880, the South, thrilled with energy and hope, 
stands today recognized by the world as that section which of all others in this 
country or elsewhere has the greatest potentialities for the creation of wealth and 
the profitable employment of its people. 

WHAT THE SOUTH OFFERS. 

If from Mt. Mitchell, the highest peak east of the Rocky mountains, a bird's- 
eye view of the South could be had there would be seen a mighty, resistless, onward 
movement of a people who, having struggled amid the darkness of the wilderness, 
strengthened in body and mind by the hard but victorious fight, have at last 
come in sight of the Promised Land. No longer moving wholly westward as 
heretofore, the tide of population would be seen to be turning southward. The 
hardened veterans of the South's struggle for industrial independence would be 
seen drawing heavy reinforcements from this coming tide. Capital, the greatest 
coward on earth, which shunned the South in the days of its despair, now joins 
the procession, and the South, beggar no longer, invites the world's surplus money 
seeking the most profitable field on earth for investment— invites it not with the 
beggar's plea, but with the right to say that we are independent, we can stand 
alone, we have accumulated enough of money and of experience to insure a great 
and steady advance, but so vast is the field, so sure are the returns, that for 
the good of the investor, as well as for our good, we bid the world a welcome, 
that all may share in the utilization of these vast resources. Here, says the 
South to all mankind, is a region of which there is no duplicate. Here is ample 
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room for a hundred million people to have the best conditions found on earth for 
the enjoyment of life, the building of a home, the development of business and 
the creation of wealth. 

If the South has done this much with the discouraging conditions which it 
faced 25 years ago, what may we not expect now that the business world has come 
to realize that no other section of this country or any other offers equal opportuni- 
ties for the investment of capital for the broadest development of manufacturing, 
mining, railroad and agricultural interests? And instead of having no immigra- 
tion, as in the past, it is certain that we are to witness a great southward move- 
ment of population. Picture the conditions of 1880 and the results accomplished 
since that time, then study the present situation ; recall the fact that the mani- 
festations of today in railroad extension, cotton manufacturing and other direc- 
tions are merely the fulfillment of plans interrupted by the war, but based upon 
natural advantages that war could not destroy, and attempt to forecast what will 
be done in Southern advancement within the next 25 years ! 
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MEN WHO MADE A SOUTHERN EPIC. 

In reviewing the indnstrial progress of the South durhig the last quarter of a 
century the mind naturally reverts to thoughts of the men who 20 and 25 years 
ago were among the moving spirits in stimulating the material upbuilding of the 
South. Many of the noble band whose co-operation and enthusiasm in those early 
days gave inspiration to the work of the Manufactubebs' Rbcosd, men upon 
whom it called without stint, have long since passed away. Many are still here, 
some enjoying the fruits of well-earned victories in material affairs, while others 
nave lost out in the struggle and are almost forgotten by the South In the busy 
rush of the present hour. And what a band of enthusiastic workers for the revival 
of the South were these men, who united with pen and voice, and sometimes with 
money, in quickening into activity the long dormant industrial life of the South ! 
Ranking high among them were men of Northern birth, who, like Judge Kelley, a 
man whose tireless devotion to protection resulted in securing for him his best- 
known title of "Pig-iron" Kelley, familiarly known also as the Father of the 
House of Representatives. He was a Pennsylvanian tremendously interested in 
the upbuilding of his own State. But looking out beyond his own immediate sec- 
tion to that broader horizon of American development, Judge Kelley traveled 
through the South and wrote for the Manufactueebs' Recobd a series of compre- 
hensive stories as to its resources. It was of Western Carolina that he wrote : 
"It is the most glorious land upon which my feet or eyes have ever rested." It 
was after he had seen the marvelous riches of the coal and iron of Alabama that 
he added in another letter : "The South is the coming El Dorado of American 
adventure. May the Almighty speed its onward progress." It was after he had 
rounded up his trip, which covered a very large part of the South, that in a per- 
sonal letter he used an expression immediately adopted by the Maitofaotubebs' 
Recobd as its motto : "The development of the South means the enrichment of 
the nation." His letters, republished from the Manufactubebs' Recobd in nearly 
every daily paper in America, awakened thousands who had known but little of 
the South to the possibilities which he saw and to the wealth which he antici- 
pated even years before the public had commenced to realize it And then in 
rounding out his final story of the South he said : 

"The States south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, with their 500,000 
square miles of area, contain a wealth great enough for a continent — ^a wealth so 
vast, 80 varied in its elements and character, so advantageously placed for develop- 
ment, that these States alone can sustain a population far greater than the popu- 
lation of the United States today. ♦ ♦ ♦ It was the building of an empire in 
the West that relieved and enriched the East as well as the West The enormous 
energies, the 'plant' used in that task, unparalleled in the magnitude of the work 
and the greatness of the reward to all, is now seeking a new field of investment, 
and there is no spot on earth sufficient for it and within its reach but the South. 
* * * I do not consider that there ever existed In the West, great as Its wealth 
is, nor in any other portion of the country, anything like the natural wealth of the 
South. A very large part of the South is blessed with a climate unexcelled, if 
equaled, elsewhere in the world. As to the mountainous region of the South, it is 
richer in natural wealth and in advantages for the development of that wealth. 
It has a finer climate, better water and higher conditions of health than any region 
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of which I have any knowledge, and is, withal, one of the most beautiful regions 
of the world." 

Another Pennsylvanian, still living to see the fulfillment of his enthusiastic 
predictions of the South published so freely nearly a quarter of a century ago, is 
Col. A. K. McClure. Of this section he wrote with enthusiasm rivaling that of 
Judge Kelley. Referring to its iron interests, he said : 

•*We cannot war with destiny ; we cannot efface the beneficent gifts of Him 
who leads the waters to the sea and sends them back In the dews and rains of 
Heaven. Alabama has been gifted far beyond even our boasted empire of Penn- 
sylvania." 

Then looking to the future he pointed to the time when "a large portion of the 
great iron and coal products which enter competing centers will be supplied 
cheaper from Alabama than from any State in the North." 

Abram S. Hewitt, rightly, when living, called "the first citizen of America," 
was one who in speech and by pen and by investment of his own money proved his 
boundless faith in the South. With that marvelous ability to forecast the future 
which marked Mr. Hewitt's life, he saw in advance of others the coming of the 
time when basic steel would take the lead in metalliurgical interests and when 
the water-powers of the South, which at the time he wrote were counted as of 
but little value, would come into play as great factors in the creation of wealth. 
Writing of iron and steel, he predicted that the time was not far distant when 
"Alabama would dominate the basic-steel industry of the world." Then, turning 
to other things, he said : 

"The water-powers of the South are upon a scale of grandeur unequaled else- 
where, and will in the future be all utilized for productive industry. ♦ ♦ * 
There is no corresponding region on this habitable globe which has so many 
advantages as the South, all available by natural or artificial communication, and 
capable of more economical operation than in any other part of the country. 
* * * If It is acted upon, the South will become the garden of the world." 

Frederick Taylor was one of the first of New York's bankers to sing the praises 
of the South. Returning from a careful study of that section about 20 years ago, 
he wrote : 

"The country through which we traveled was varied, and in many respects 
beautiful ; its valleys fair as the vale of Cashmere, its mountain scenery wild at 
times as the Alps. * ♦ ♦ To any young man of today of pluck and grit, with 
the world -before liim and his fortune to make, I should say, 'Go South, young man. 
Go South !' " In calling such a roll Edward Atkinson of Massachusetts must not 
be omitted. As one of the most earnest supporters of the Atlanta Exposition of 
1881 he began an active advocacy of the South, which ended only with his death. 
Nearly 20 years ago Mr. Atkinson wrote for the Manufactubebs' Record a com- 
prehensive analysis and forecast of the world's iron trade, predicting that the 
future situs of the world's iron and steel making would be in the South. This 
article commanded the widest attention throughout Europe as well as in America. 

But time and space would fail to quote the enthusiastic tributes paid. to the 
South by the far-seeing men of that day, who looked at it not with the partial 
eyes of Southern-born men, but with the cold, practical light of the expert and 
the business man bom and reared in other sections. Their enthusiasm was 
matched by that of the seers and prophets and the doers of things among 
Southern men. There was Henry F. DeBardeleben, who in thos^ days boasted 
of being a "piney rooter," coming ftom the pine regions of the South, where 
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coal and iron were unknown, and becoming one of the pioneer developers of the 
coal and iron interests of Birmingham; in those days he was a man among 
men, a man whose work resulted in giving new inspiration to the South and who 
drew into that section for the upbuilding of coal and iron interests many millions 
of dollars. Who can ever pay a full measure of tribute to DeBardeleben, to 
Sloss, to Shook and their associates, who bore the brunt of the great struggle 
to develop the wealth of the coal and iron in the Alabama regions in the days 
which, indeed, tried men's souls; to B. G. Gordon, long since passed away, 
whose daring spirit made possible the establishment of Sheffield, thought by 
many for some years to have been a blunder, but now proving the soundness 
of the faith that was in its founder, and to Sam Noble? When a young boy 
he had moved from Pennsylvania to Alabama with his father, whose machine- 
shop equipment was shipped by sailing vessel from Philadelphia to Charleston 
or Savannah and finally located at Rome, Ga. There this infant industry 
expanded until during the war the Nobles were busy making cannon and balls 
for the Confederacy. Removing a few years after its close to the point in Ala- 
bama where Anniston now stands, Sam Noble and his brothers, with General 
Tyler of Connecticut, founded the iron industry out of whose profits grew, first, 
a cotton mill and then the town of Anniston, which, wisely, a few years ago 
erected a monument to the memory of one of the South*s greatest pioneers in 
industrial life, a man who helped to shape the destiny of the South, and who, 
if he had but lived a few years longer, might have materially helped to prevent 
the depression which for some years swept over the iron interests of that section. 
Another man who helped to lay broad and deep the foundation of Anniston's 
development, and who, like Sam Noble, has passed on to the better land, was 
Col. John M. McKleroy, who was president of the Anniston City Land Co., and 
who, in conjunction with the late Duncan Parker, an associate of the Nobles 
in iron and banking, made that city for a time one of the most progressive places 
of which not only the South but any part of this country could boast In fact, 
the gait which these men set is one with which Anniston or any other city in the 
South would find it difficult even now to keep pace. 

When the mind runs back over those olden times one naturally thinks of 
Major Jed Hotchkiss, who had followed his matchless leader, "Stonewall" Jack- 
son, as chief engineer through all the valley campaigns, and who for some 
years after the war stood almost alone like a mountain peak above those about 
him in his boundless faith in the riches of the Virginias. It was through his 
work that the Norfolk & Western was induced to build into the Pocahontas 
coal fields, and largely through his work that many of the great industrial 
interests and the great railroad enterprises of Virginia and West Virginia exist 
today. 

Georgia, blessed as it always has been with men of great ability, had Gov. 
Joe Brown as a leader in its dark days, and then Col. Isaac W. Avery, at that 
time editor of the Constitution and literary godfather of that marvelously gifted 
orator, Henry Grady. At Augusta, James R. Randall, as the editor of the 
Augusta Ohroniclet was doing a work for the broadest upbuilding of the best 
interests of the State, rivaling that of Avery and Grady in Atlanta, and what 
a mighty power for good Avery, and after him Howell and Grady and Hemphill, 
made of the Constitution. Then came Pat Walsh, who added to the infiuences 
of the Chronicle, and afterwards as United States Senator continued his enthusi- 
astic work for the South. 
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Over in Charleston was Dawson, who made the News and Courier one of the 
great conseryative powers of the South. In the same city was Major William 
A. Courtenay, a leader among men. Identified for a time with the coal and iron 
interests of Alabama, and afterwards with the upbuilding of cotton-spinning in 
Carolina. In Charleston was Pelzer, whose great faith in cotton manufacturing 
caused him to invest largely of his fortune in such splendid mills as that of 
Pelzer and others. Smyth, whose management of that mill gave to the world one 
of the first pre-eminent demonstrations of the power of the cotton-milling 
industry, had as co-workers Orr and Hammet and Hickman and Phinizy and 
many others, who were, indeed, giants when giants were needed in the cotton 
industry. 

In those early days, shortly after the establishment of the Manufactubebs' 
Recx>bd, there drifted into the office one day a young man who introduced 
himself as D. A. Tompkins, an engineer who, having forced his way by hard 
work to fair success in his chosen profession, had decided to return to his native 
land and establish himself in Charlotte. On a subsequent visit, a year or two 
afterward, Tompkins told about the possible profits in the cottonseed-oil business 
in new and up-to-date mills in competition with the many mills which were 
then being absorbed by the American Cotton Oil Co., many of which, started in 
the early stages of the industry, were crude and imperfect in every way. He 
promised to write a series of articles on this subject, and the Manufactubebs' 
Rbcobd published "No. 1," but waited in vain for "No. 2." A few weeks there- 
after it was found that the more he studied the strategic Importance of the 
situation which he had undertaken to cover in this series of articles the more 
he was impressed with the opportunity for the investment of capital, and later 
he advised the Maiotfactubebs' Recobd that it had been found wise to use the 
data which he had been gathering for these articles for a confidential circular 
and prospectus, which resulted in the prompt organization of tlie Southern 
Cotton Oil Co. with a capitalization of $5,000,000. As we remember it, that was 
in April or May, and in order to make possible the utilization of the seed of that 
summer it was decided to build before fall eight mills at an average cost of 
about $250,000 each, scattered over the South from North Carolina to Arkansas 
and Texas. As the organizer of the company, the work of doing this was 
entrusted to Tompkins and those associated with him. When the fall season 
opened and the seed were ready every mill went promptly into operation. Can 
this be duplicated by any work that is being done in the South today? Con- 
nected with this great enterprise and with other oil interests was Fred Oliver, 
who had gone South from Northern New York. Oliver and Tompkins were 
leaders in those days in giving marvelous expansion to this then almost unknown 
industry and to the development of the feeding of live-stock on cottonseed prod- 
ucts, many cattle being shipped at that time from Texas to Charlotte to be 
fattened in order to make good the assertions which they had given to the 
world. And in connection with this work was that of developing the fertilizer 
industry. To prove how well-rounded such a combination could be, they planted 
a hundred acres in cotton and built alongside of it a cottonseed-oil mill and a 
fertilizer factory and established a cattle-feeding yard, that they might show 
how, from the raising of the seed, through the oil mill and the fertilizer factory 
into the feeding of cattle and back again to the soil, there was possible a per- 
fectly-rounded industrial potentiality. 

Out in Texas was Henry Exall, a man who 20 years ago was one of the 
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greatest workers for the development of that State, a man whose speeches on 
Texas made to business gatherings in Boston turned Texasward a vast stream 
of money for investment Wherever a good word could be spoken for Texas, 
wherever energy and activity would help to develop its material interests, Exall 
was found. Though today his name is rarely seen, he should ever receive credit 
for the splendid work he did 20 years ago. In those early days A. H. Belo was 
making the Galveston News the great newspaper power of Texas. And speaking 
of Texas brings to memory the surprise and astonishment created in the Manu- 
FACTUBEBs' RECORD offico ouo day shortly after it was established, when W. J. B. 
Patterson of San Antonio, who was bringing into that State a very large amount 
of foreign money, sent in a check for 23 annual subscriptions to be sent to 
leading Scottish and English financial concerns which he represented. Those 
who have not gone through such days as followed the starting of the Maitufag- 
TUBEBs' Regobd would uot Quite understand what encouragement it meant to 
receive 23 foreign subscriptions from one concern. And so, recalling these 23 
subscriptions of Mr. Patterson, it might be suggested that there are not even 
today many people in the South who are carrying on as broad a campaign for 
drawing money to this section as he was working out nearly 25 years ago. 

Turning again to the men who, like Avery and Grady and Belo and Kings- 
bury and Randall and others, were through their pen proclaiming the future 
riches of the South, we recall M. B. Hillyard of New Orleans, a voluminous 
writer, whose work on the South, published by the Maihtfagtubebs Regobd 20 
years ago, was spread throughout this country and Europe. Hillyard was among 
the first to tell with graphic pen the charms of the Gulf Coast, especially of 
Mississippi, and of the stock-raising possibilities of that State. Though he is 
today among those whom the present South may have almost forgotten, he ranks 
high among those who, in the days when the South needed such men, were 
writers of such charm that their words carried conviction wherever they were 
read. 

In North Carolina, W. T. Blackwell, who was a pioneer in the development 
of the tobacco industry at Durham, was busy at work in a town which has since 
numbered among its great industrial leaders men like Julian S. Carr, the Dukes, 
Watts and other millionaires and multi-millionaires. 

A Canadian, drawn South by its great resources, saw in the Cumberland Gap 
region what he believed to be a unique opportunity for vast Industrial operations, 
and Alexander A. Arthur, almost forgotten by the South, drew into that section 
millions of English money, created Middlesboro and brought the building of the 
railroad from Knoxville through Cumberland Gap, where it met the Louisville & 
Nashville on its southward Journey. Though for a time Middlesboro suffered 
almost financial collapse, largely because of the failure of Baring Bros, and the 
consequent stagnation in England, from which Middlesboro had drawn nearly all 
of its investment money, and its founder was widely criticised and condemned, 
it seems destined yet to fulfill in part the enthusiastic predictions of those who 
planned it, and of such men as the late John R. Procter, who was among the 
first of the leaders in that day in drawing attention to the vast mineral wealth of 
Eastern Kentucky. What a story could be written of Procter's life ! As geologist 
of Kentucky for many years, with a firm and unwavering faith in the future of 
that section, he, too, was among the many who constantly contributed to the 
Maiojfagtubebs' Regobd facts and figures about the South and its mineral wealth. 
Later on, when Invited by President Cleveland to become a member of the Civil 
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Service Commission, and afterwards its president, he made such a reputation In 
that trying field that he was invited by President McKinley to remain as the 
head of the commission, and there he stayed until his lamented death, ever an 
active, tireless worker for the South. 

As we think of the great work which is now being done in building a railroad 
from Carolina through Southwest Virginia into Kentucky to meet at the Breaks 
of the Big Sandy the $4,000,000 branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio completed about 
a year ago to that point, we are reminded of the work of Gen. John T. Wilder, a 
man of Northern birth, a vigorous fighter against the South from 1861 to 1865, 
who after the struggle settled in Eastern Tennessee and has given his life to the 
upbuilding of that section. The first man In that region to build a coke furnace, 
he turned his attention early in the eighties to the construction of a railroad from 
Charleston through Carolina and Virginia, through the Breaks of the Sandy on 
out to Cincinati and Chicago, a road known as the Three Cs, or the Charleston, 
Cincinnati & Chicago. This daring venture, requiring, as it would have done, 
many millions of capital, was in advance of the times. In 1884 the Manufac- 
TUBEBS' Record sent on a horseback trip over that line, in company with General 
Wilder on his reconnoitering investigations, one of its old-time correspondents, a 
Northern man, Col. B. S. Pardee, who, like General Wilder, having fought from 
1861 to 1865 against the South, then gave his whole life to the upbuilding of the 
South. His letters published at that time on the territory tributary to the line, on 
the possibilities of the great coal region in Southwest Virginia and Southeast Ken- 
tucky, and on the resources of the Ashland district and the adjacent territory, 
were as broad and comprehensive as any that have ever been written since of that 
section. Though Wilder seciured the investment of several million dollars in 
building pieces of his projected line and in grading other parts, the task was too 
difficult, capital was too timid and the project was too far ahead for the people of 
that day. South or North, and so the enterprise failed. After 20 years, the men 
who are spending the $20,000,000 or $25,000,000 in building the South & Western 
Railroad and the Chesapeake & Ohio people, who spent $4,000,000 on their branch 
line, the Big Sandy, are simply carrying out but a part of the comprehensive plan 
of John T. Wilder. 

And this reminds the writer of another Northern general whose works for the 
South was broad and lasting. We have in mind Gen. J. W. Burke, who while in 
the Northern army campaigned in Calhoun county, Alabama, and was so charmed 
by the beauty of the scenery that he vowed to himself that whenever the war 
ended he would there build for himself a home. Just outside of the town of Jack- 
sonville, then the county-seat of Calhoun county, General Burke did build that 
home, and up to the time of his death was unceasing in his work for the material 
development of the State. He was among those who early foresaw the need of 
river and harbor improvement and gave special attention to urging the importance 
of this work upon the country. Though he has long since passed to his reward, 
his work still lives. Dwelling upon Alabama matters, one naturally thinks of 
Tom Seddon, for years the president, during its days of stress and trial, of the 
Sloss Iron Co. Called to its presidency by virtue of his ability as a business man 
at a time when he scarcely knew a piece of pig-iron from a lump of coke, Seddon 
brought to his great task keen financial ability and a determination to save from 
ruin an enterprise in which many of his friends were largely interested. He bore 
the brunt of the reorganization of the company and its recapitalization, and lived 
to see it on firm and solid basis, with every dollar of investment safe and yielding 
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a large profit to those whose faith in him had called him to so difficult a task. In 
North Carolina, while Tompkins and many others were leading that State, and, 
in fact, the whole South, into a broad conception of the potentialities of this sec- 
tion, the Holts were proving what could be done by steadily building new cotton 
mills. Probably no other family in America has ever had such a unique career 
in the building and ownership of cotton mills, and it has seemed in times past that 
the birth of every child made certain the building of another mill, that each son 
and grandson and great-grandson might become a millowner. Over at High 
Point, E. M. Armfield, a banker, growing weary of looking to outside energy and 
capital to do what he believed the people ought to do for themselves, organized 
with some friends a furniture factory, and with the profits earned in that they 
started others and urged the people to take up the development of this and every 
other kindred industry which could be established with local capital and operated 
by local men. As the outcome of this spirit of self-help and self-reliance High 
Point has become the chief rival of Grand Rapids, and its furniture is shipped 
as far west as the Pacific coast and as far east as Africa. John M. Robinson, the 
president of the Seaboard Air Line, one of the first of the railroad people of the 
South 25 years ago to give his unsflnted praise to the work of the Manufao- 
TiTBEBS' Record, was an enthusiastic worker for Virginia and the Carolinas, and 
it was under his administration that the Seaboard was pushed on to Atlanta. 
The Caldwell family of Louisville helped mightily. in the development of the iron 
industry of the South, and Dr. Caldwell of Birmingham, president of the old 
Elyton Land Co., whose work was largely responsible for making the stock of that 
company with a par value of $100 sell for $4500 a share; G. Gunby Jordan of 
Columbus, who, as we look back over the last quarter of a century, seems to have 
been from the very beginning of that time as great a factor as he is today ; Wil- 
liam T. Walters, whose faith in the South induced him and B. F. Newcomer and 
their associates to concentrate their energy and capital upon the ownership and 
development of the Atlantic Coast Line, and Governor Bloxham of Florida, Gov- 
ernor Fleming and Governor MacCorkle of West Virginia, ceaseless in their work 
for the upbuilding of their States ; F. J. Kimball, president of the Norfolk & 
Western, under whose direction the extension of that line was made into the coal 
regions, guided by Jed Hotchkiss, as stated, into the Pocahontas development, and 
C. P. Huntington, with his ambition for a transcontinental line and his determina- 
tion to build, at what he regarded the ideal location of America, on Hampton 
Roads, the greatest shipbuilding plant in this country, and which he hoped to live 
to see the greatest in the world ; H. I. Kimball, who did so much to build Atlanta ; 
Major Hanson and Gen. E. P. Alexander and George Scott, in railroad and indus- 
trial work, were all men of mighty power for the South's upbuilding. 

Tennessee was greatly blessed in having as among its best and broadest leaders 
Col. J. B. Killebrew, who as Commissioner of Agriculture and afterwards Commis- 
sioner of Education, and later in life a regular contributor to the Manxtitacturebs' 
Recoed and other publications, was one of the most powerful writers about the 
South which the last generation produced. Great with voice and with pen as was 
Killebrew, there was in the same State the late J. W. Thomas, great, indeed, in 
upbuilding the railroad and business interests of Tennessee. In Virginia there 
were, and there are still, such men as John L. Williams, James B. Pace, Joseph 
Bryan and many others who formed a coterie of influence and power in material 
upbuilding, both in their own city and in the South at large, such as could scarcely 
be duplicated in any other city in the South. But how shall we continue tha 
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Story? It would grow to tireless length were we but to name the men who in 
those early days were among the South's great leaders — ^men who, if they did not 
more than match their successors of the present, yet certainly more than matched 
their work, considering the conditions under which they had to labor, for what the 
South is doing today is not one-hundredth part so difficult as was the work of 
those who took up the redemption of the South from poverty after 1865. 

Time and space fail even to name the giants of those days. Some whose 
names we have mentioned in this running conmientary are still in the land of 
the living; many have been called to "cross over the river and rest under the 
shade;" some are here enjoying wealth and honor; some are in poverty and 
almost forgotten. As the writer runs back to the time when, 25 years ago, he 
began the publication of the Manufaotubxbs' Record, he can but remember 
with loving thoughts and deep gratitude the enthusiastic cheer which came to 
him in those times when cheer was greatly needed from such men as Judge 
Kelley, and Hewitt, and Avery, and Killebrew, and DeBardeleben, and Courtenay, 
and Tompkins, and Dawson, and Hotchkiss, and Williams, and Robinson, and 
Thomas, and Noble, and Jordan, and a mighty host of others. It is not possible 
even to mention more than here and there the names of the men whose words 
of coDunendation gave courage to carry on the work; it is not possible even to 
recall the names of thousands who during the last quarter of a century have 
been esteemed as friends, though never seen in person. Would that it were 
possible for someone to write the story of the lives of those mentioned and of 
many others equally worthy of mention who did such a magnificent work in 
the early 80s and later on, men who never lost courage, despite the darkness of 
the clouds that sometimes lowered. With unshakable confidence in the future, 
they saw with the eye of faith the time when the South, redeemed from poverty 
to prosperity, would become the center of the world's greatest business activities. 
All honor to these men ! It ought to be the pleasure, as well as the duty, of every 
newspaper in the South to go back over its old files and write the story of what 
the people of its community were doing in those days and tell how these leaders 
among men were pointing the South to higher and better things than the poverty 
and woe and ruin of those times. Only in this way will history ever be able to 
do them Justice. 
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